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TRIED! — TESTED !! PROVED!!! 
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ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 
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fire dificult sentences of Har-ey's Grammar (both old 
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- new editions), with many notes and explanations; 
STANDARD READING. 


= ‘s oul sentences from 5 pages of sed 
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School and College 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
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cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 
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PARADISE 


Childhood. 


The best exposition of the methods of the Kin- 
dergarten ever published; covering the entir 
ground. Only $1.50. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO: 
Springfield, Mass. 
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1. The price of the ScHoo. JouRNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
$2.00 in advance. If not paid inadvance, $2.50 per year; for 3 
and 6 months at proportionate rates. 

2. Subscriptions begin with the first number of the 
current montb unless we are otherwise directed. 

% . is usually mailed to subscribers on Thursday 
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e paper stopped. 

9. Bend money by postal order, draft on New York, or 
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to send at that time, as they are paid quarterly, and even at long- 
er intervals. If the abo 
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MoraL courage is worth more than a 
knowledge of arithmetic, and the ability to 
say no is of more value than proficiency in 
grammar. During the war men would face 
the cannon with unflinching courage, who 
could not muster determination enough to 
refuse a glass of whisky, or conquer the 
habit of profane swearing. It is sometimes 
easy to do what we know we ought not, and 


hard to refuse to do what we know ‘we 
should, 





THE successful teacher who considers 
himself poor because he is not a fortunate 
stock-broker must remember that some of 


Street are poor beyond computation. No 
one of sane mind would dream of taking 
their wealth as a gift, if with it themselves 
must be conveyed. 


BeTwEEn the past and the future 
I stand in solemn pause, 
Asa bird that flutters for flying, 
Aroused by a sudden noise; 
And I know in the gone and the coming 
The purpose of griefs and joys. 
For life is not mine that is lent me, 
And thought is not mine to keep; 
Not mine are the hands that labor, 
Not mine are the eyes that weep; 
Not mine is the ear that listens, 
Nor the feet that climb the steep. 
THE most perfect materials may be at 
hand, the best facilities afforded, and the 
machine need nothing more, yet the real 
element of success may be wanting. We 
have an example of this at the battle of Is- 
sus, when the Persian Darius had one of the 
mo:t perfect armies ever marshalled on any 
field. His men were carefully selected, 
thoroughly disciplined, and perfectly equip- 
ped. He had their confidence, no lack of re- 
sources, and a choice of positions. His 
forces outnumbered Alexander's five or six 
fold, and yet he was not only defeated, but 
routed. In the materials of success nothing 
seemed to be lacking, but he failed just 
where all are liable to fail when reliance is 
placed on organizatiou and not on the forces 
of reason and common sense, 
THOUSANDS of young graduates have been 
repeating this summer, with the young stu- 
dents of the Practicing Department in the 
N. Y. Normal College, the beautiful words 
of Jean Ingelow : 











I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head, 

The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said. 


I wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one as he sits on the tree; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, Y bring it! 
Such as I wish it to be. 


2. 





Ir would be comparatively easy to find a 
hundred men who would be willing to bat- 
ter each other's brains out, but it would be 
quite difficult to collect half that number 
who would be willing to devote their whole 
lives to the work of battering down evil. 
Our schools must attend more thoroughly to 
moral gymnastics, and rely less on mere 
meptal and physical exercise and develop- 
ment. We need strong bodies, but we can- 
not afford to educate prize-fighters and 
bruisers at public expense. 

Motion produces heat—in fact, ‘heat is 
motion”; but the underlying force is not yet 
discovered. We are studying forces when 
we study anything; it is all we are about, 
in school or out of it. 








the most successful ‘‘ operators” in Wall 


‘Take a ton of coal 
and a ton of water, and it can be told toa 


train of cars, and how fast. The science of 
transmutation of coal and water into motion 
is mathematically correct.” Three elements 
enter into the study of force; time, space 
and material. It isso in the school-room, it 
is so in business, it is so with truth. 

Give a good teacher these three elements, 
and a boy, and he will as successfully solve 
the problem of his future forces as the scien- 
tist can with his coal, water and heat. The 
essential nature of all matter is to work, the 
teacher’s duty is only to give it direction. 
A child is inherently and essentially ener- 
getic, but whether for good or bad depends 
upon the way his forces are handled. He is 
bound to move in the direction of the 
strongest impact. 


+ 





THE best kind of riches does not consist in 
accumulated money or real estate. The 
most valuable of human possessions cannot 
be locked up in bank vaults, conveyed by 
deeds or mortgaged. The best thing about 
real wealth is that the more freely it is given 
away the more it increases, and the more 
precious its quality becomes. No man is 
poor unless he has entirely bankrupted his 
moral nature, and no man is rich unless he 
has that which gold cannot buy. Teachers 
seldom have large bank accounts; they are 
often quite moneyless; notwithstanding 
this, they are generally rich beyond almost 
any other class of people. A sympathetic 
heart is beyond price, a clear head cannot 
be purchased with money, and a helpful dis- 
position is worth more than the crown of 
Queen Victoria. The more these qualities 
are imparted the larger is the amount left in 
store for future needs, The wealth of the 
world was never greater than to-day, but it 
does not consist of bonds and stocks, but in 
love, hope, joy, benevolence, self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 
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THE retirement of President White from 
Cornell removes from active college work 
a man who will be known in history as an 
educational creator. His work will remain. 
Dr. McCosh stands in somewhat the same 
relation to Princeton, for although Prince- 
ton is old and Presbyterian, it is also in an 
important sense new and cosmopolitan. It 
holds a distinct idea so clearly that no one 
is at.a loss to know on what foundation it is 
built. Religiously, Cornell and Princeton 
are at antipodal distance; educationally, 
they are nearer together. Dr. McCosh has 
as really refounded Princeton as President 
White has built, from nothing, Cornell. The 
past quarter of a century has seen the 
growth of three great colleges. Johns Hop- 
kins, Cornell, and Princeton, which, added 
to Yale and Harvard, gives us five schools 
of which America has no reason to be 
ashamed. While they are not universities 
according to the German idea, they are so 
well equipped that no student need go 
abroad to study any branch demanded to be 





fraction of an inch how far it will drive a 
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THE State Teachers’ Association of Tennessee will 
meet at Jonesboro’, Tenn., Aug. 4. 





LivE QUEsTIONS will be omitted until the first 
number in September. 





AN interesting feature on the closing exercises of 
one of our city Grammar Schools last week was a 
representation of Ethiopian classics by boys. With 
regulation burnt-cork faces, and clad in impossible 
suits, they went through in capital style, the regu- 
lation minstrel performance. 





Tue New York City Board of Education is consid- 
ering the advisability of re-arranging the studies of 
the first, second, third, and fourth grammar grades 
so as to extend the time in which they are taught, 
at least one year. 





THE Addresses of Welcome before the National 
Association, by Hon. W.. Ruggles, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, New York, and the 
President of the Board of Education, Saratoga 
Springs, will be given on Tuesday evening, the 14. 
President Soldan’s address will be delivered at the 
openi>g session Wednesday morning. 





THE bill which proposed to authorize the Cleve- 
and Board of Education to supply all the pupils in 
the public schools of that city with books at public 
expense, was defeated in the Ohio Legislature by a 
vote of two to one. The general feeling seems to 
be that text-books should not be supplied in any 
other way than through the regular channels of 
trade. 





THOSE who desire to stop at Congress Hall, head- 
quarters of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and National Association, will avoid delay and 
be certain of securing good rooms by addressing 
H. 8. Clement, Saratoga Springs. This house is one 
of the very best in Saratoga, and the liberal reduc- 
tion in price makes it one of the cheapest, consid- 
ering the accommodations afforded. 





Many very practical and important questions are 
to be discussed at the University Convocation, next 
week. Among these will be Science Teaching, by 
Prof. H. L. Griffis, Binghamton; Teaching of 
Hivtory, by Mr. H. P. Judson, Troy; the Study of 
the Classics, by Dr. Howard Crosby; The Second- 
ary School, by Dr. Charles H. Verrill, Franklin; 
Normal Training, by Dr. Hunter, New York City; 
and Industrial Education, by President Webb, 
New York City. 





Do not forget—next week, the Pennsy!vania 
State Association at Harrisburg; the Ohio State 
Association at Chautauqua; the Convocation of 
the University of the State of New York at Al- 
bany; the New York State Association at Saratoga; 
and the American Institute of instruction at New- 
port. 

Week after next the National Association at 
Saratuga. 


A youn@ lady of the Elmira Female College won 
a prize for the best essay, which was afterward 
found to be stolen. This circumstance suggests 
whether it would not be better to pitch the tone of 
graduating essays a little lower, so as to remove 
some of the temptation to dishonesty. At present 
the character of a public essay or oration on com- 
mencement day is expected to be equal to the mas- 
ter-pieces of literature. There must be a depth of 
thought, felicity of expression, evidence of re- 
search and poetical imagery equal to the prose of 
Lowell or Macaulay. By the assistance of friends, 
much criticism, many re-writings, and a little ju- 
dicious stealing interlarded here and there, a very 
interesting literary production is brought forth, of 
no practical value, it is true, but pleasing to 
friends and a source of pride to the institution. It 
will be utterly impossible for the student to pro- 
duce anything like it in after life, unless much 
“coached ” by superior minds. 

It is sometimes thought by those who are ignor- 
ant of the methods by which graduating essays are 
manufactured, that their ostensible authors are 











prominent candidates for literary honors in the 
world of literature, but a single contribution to the 
village paper often shows how groundless this hope 
is. Ungrammatical expressions, misspelled words, 
and crude and commonplace thoughts are found to 
abound, and the paper is unceremoniously pitched 
into the waste-basket. In nine cases out of ten a 
public essay at closing exercises affords no test 
whatever as to the literary ability of the person 
who reads, and although it would be impossible to 
prove a charge of plagiarism, it would not be diffi- 
cult to predicate no literary ability. 





MEN WILL GO TO A LAWYER AND STATE THE FACTS 

OF THEIR CASE, BUT THEY DO NOT PRESUME TO TELL 
HIM HOW HE Is TO MANAGE IT. They credit him 
with special professional knowledge. They will 
call the physician when they are sick, but they 
will neither diagnose the case for him nor insist on 
prescribing the remedy; they will go to the den- 
tist, and show him the tooth that aches, but they 
do not presume to tell him how it is to be drawn. 
These same men will lay aside all this common 
sense when they come to deal with their teachers 
and superintendent; they will ignore their own 
ignorance as well as the teacher's professional 
training, and in the wisdom of their own conceit 
legislate superintendent, teachers and pupils all 
into bondage. 
NEXT TO A POOR TEACHER AND AN INEFFICIENT 
SUPERINTENDENT, THE GREATEST CURSE OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS AN OFFICIOUS, DICTATORIAL BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. It will be a bright day for the chil- 
dren when the professional training of the teacher 
and the skilled judgment of the superintendent 
will be respected in their spheres equally with that 
of the lawyer and the physician in theirs. 





THE Kducational Weekly (Toronto) says: ‘‘Too 
many of us are not content to occupy lower posi- 
tions. We strive to attain to those which are really 
above and beyond us; to lead instead of to follow; 
to show the way instead of preparing the path; to 
lead the van instead of guarding therear. We for- 
get that the one is as honorable, if it is not as oner- 
ous, as the other—and the test of value is not the 
onus so much as it is the honor. Some must lead; 
are perhaps called by nature to do so; others must 
follow, carrying out the precepts of the leaders. 
No train could be made up of engines alone; what 
would become of the freight?” 

It was a common remark during our late war 
that it would be comparatively easy to enlist a 
regiment of major-generals, but at one time it was 
difficult to raise even a company of volunteers. 





THE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
furnishes a striking illustration of the need and 
value of work in the direction of better reading. The 
success of this enterprise is marvellous. The fact 
that over 60,000 paying members, enlisted from 
nearly every State in the Union, have joined this 
circle, is one proof of the extent of its influence. 
While lecturing in various parts of the country, I 
find another proof of that benign influence in the 
testimonies I hear of the great personal advan- 
tages thus gained, both in the new interest in 
books awakened and in their wiser selection and 
more systematic use. Wonderful as this move- 
ment is, especially in view of the brief time since 
its inception, as yet it is only begun. It is now 
growing more rapidly than ever, and is capable of 
indefinite expansion. Its results have converted 
many doubters to friends and co-workers. It has 
instructed parents and better fitted them to inspire 
their children with a literary taste. It has put an 
intellectual atmosphere into thousands of homes. 
It is fitly called ‘‘a school at home—a school after 
school.” Few of its members are under eighteen 
years of age. 

It is a hopeful sign that so large a number of 
American teachers have joined the Chautauqua 
Circle. The teacher cannot awaken a love of 
books unless he himself continues to be a student. 
The more one has learned, the more he wants to 
know. The true scholar feels the greatness of his 


being but a drop out of the ocean of truth. 
greater the circle of our knowledge, the greater 
the horizon of ignorance that bounds it. 
pride of wisdom, therefore, is the proof of folly.” 
Arrogance and assumption are not the fruits of 
truelearning. Associated as teachers are with be- 
ginners, and seldom grappling with equals or 
superiors, there is danger of imbibing the spirit of 
conceit and dogmatism, even when getting deeper 
in the old ruts. Whoever, either in the college or 
primary school, has ceased to learn, should stop 
teaching, for children need impulse even more 
than mere instruction. Any one who no longer 
thirsts for higher knowledge cannot fitly lead even 
the youngest to its fountain. What is dryer than 
an opinionated, self-satisfied, unprogressive school- 
master? His fluent routine feeds his complacency, 
but stupifies his pupils. Happily there are now 
many teachers with high ideals, enthusiastic in 
the lifelong work of personal culture. The co- 
operation of such teachers may be confidently 
anticipated in the efforts now making to stimulate 
a taste for reading and aid youth in the selection of 


“The 


The 


the best books. B. G. NorTHROP. 


Cuinton, Conn. 





IN HOW MANY INSTANCES WHERE TEACHERS COMPLAIN 


OF LOW SALARIES IS IT ANYBODY’S FAULT BUT 
THEIR OWN? 

Suppose the board of education engages a new 

teacher of superior ability and pays her seventy- 

five dollars per month, whilst the rest get only 

fifty, doesn't the whole host of the fifty-dollar 

teachers cry out against the injustice until the 


board raises their salary to seventy-five also/ 


Never! but until it reduces the new teacher’s salary 
to fifty. This is the way the thing is equalized in 
the interests of Shylock justice. In how many 
communities does not such short-sighted sease of 
justice” keep teachers’ salaries down to little 
more than a pittance. 

There are forty teachers in the village. The 
board could afford to raise the salaries of two or 
three ten dollars a month if the rest were satisfied 
to take their former salaries for another year. But 
they know that such a step would stir up a fearful 
cry of injustice, and so to have peace, since all the 
salaries can not be raised, none are raised. Can 
not teachers see that if one teacher in a village has 
his salary raised from fifty to seventy-five, it is 
only a question of a year or two until others will 
be equally favored, and that finally all will get 
more? Does any teacher get “justice” by helping 
to lower the salary of a fellow teacher without rais- 
ing his own? 

This is not a spirit of justice, but a mean jealousy 
that is utterly unworthy of a true teacher. Let 
every teacher rejoice in her heart at the advance 
of salary of a fellow teacher, and never complain of 
injustice unless her salary is lowered in order to 
raise that of another. Let us call things by the 
right name. Such a spirit does not spring from a 
sense of justice. 

THE WIDE DEMAND FOR PSYCHOLOGY IS A MOST HOPE- 
FUL SIGN OF BETTER THINGS TO COME. 


But afew years ago the subject was supposed to 
be heavy and dry, and altogether above the com- 
prehension of the ordinary teacher. The absurd- 
ity of supposing that a teacher can intelligently 
train the faculties of the mind of which he not 
even knows the names, is seen more clearly every 
day, and sometimes an objection is made to the 
New Education on the ground that it requires 
brains and a knowledge of psychology in the 
teacher, Such an objection is the highest com- 
mendation of this new movement, and is fatal to 
no one but him that makes it. Under the old ed- 
ucation a knowledge of the mind was regarded as 
a great help; but not as a necessity; only a know! 
edge of “the branches”; because the very aim of 
the work was to fill the mind with as many facts 
as possible for examination purposes. Under the 
dominion of per cents, examinations, rewards, and 
punishments, a knowledge of the child was of far 
less consequence than a knowledge of infinitives 
and participles, and building up character was sec 








ignorance, and the littleness of his knowledge as 


ondary to diagramming a sentence. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ASKETCH OF THE WORK IN THE QUINCY 
SCHOOLS FROM 1875 TO 1880. 


By Francis W. PARKER. 


IV. 

The following are some extracts from the Course 
of Study in the Boston schools, from a report 
printed in 1877, showing the entire work for nine 
years in reading, spelling, penmanship, written 
language, and grammar: 


READING. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Leigh’s Primer; the words in columns to be 
spelled without book, and also words selected from 
the reading-lesson. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. Number eleven, 
—the words and elementary sounds repeated after 
the teacher. Number one,—the name and sound 
of each letter, including the long and short sound 
of each vowel. Number fifteen to be read and 
spelled by sound, and read by calling the words at 
sight, with oral lessons on the meaning of the sen- 
tences. Number thirteen to be spelled by sounds, 
Number nine and ten to be used in reviewing the 
alphabet for variety of forms and letters. Num- 
ber two,—analyze the forms of the capitals, and 
tell what lines compose each. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 1. 
Print the small letters. 

Leigh’s Second Reader. Tablets. Number four- 
teen,—syllables to be spelled by sound. 

Slate. Print the capital letters, also short 
words, 

SECOND YEAR. 

Hillard’s Franklin Second Reader, to the 50th 
page; the words in columns to be spelled, and also 
words selected from the reading lessons. 

Tablets. Number seventeen and eighteen,— 
names of punctuation marks. 

Slate, used daily. Copies in printing and draw- 
ing reviewed and completed. Printing four or 
five words daily. 

Hillard’s Franklin Second Reader, completed; 
the words in columns to be spelled, and also words 
selected from the reading lessons. At each lesson 
in reading and spelling, words spelled by sounds. 
Conversations on the meaning of what is read, 

THIRD YEAR. 

Hillard’s Franklin Third Reader, to the 100th 
page ; the words in columns to be spelled, and also 
words selected from the reading-lessons. Difficult 
words to be spelled by sounds. Conversations on 
the meaning of what is read. 

Tablets. Number eighteen, uses and definitions 
of points and marks learned, and applied in read- 
ing-lessons. 

Hillards Franklin Third Reader, completed; 
with definitions, explanations, spelling by letters 
and by sounds; also questions on punctuation, the 
use of capitals and the marks indicating the pro- 
nunciation. Hillard’s Franklin Fourth Reader, 
permitted, subject to the approval of the Division 
Committee. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

The Franklin Fourth Reader, all the pieces, 
Special attention to fluency of utterance, distinct- 
ness of articulation, correctness of pronunciation, 
and the points and marks of punctuation; practice 
on the exercises in the introduction; the spelling 

and defining lessons to be omitted. 
FIFTH YEAR. 

The Franklin Intermediate Reader, all the pieces ; 
practice on the exercises in the introduction on ar- 
ticulation, pronunciation, accent, emphasis, and 
inflection, and attention to their application in the 
reading lessons; the defining lessons to be omitted. 

SIXTH YEAR. 
Franklin Fifth Reader, through reading lessons, 

PartI., with special reference to their meaning and 

the information they contain; definition lessons at 

the end of the pieces, with exercises in introduc- 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
Hillard’s Franklin Fifth Reader, reading lessons, 
Part II., completed in the manner prescribed for 
the preceding class. 
EIGHTH YEAR. 
Franklin Sixth Reader, to page 200, with prac- 
tice on the examples in the introduction. Expres- 
sive reading to be aimed at in connection with the 
study of the thought and emotion of the pieces. 
NINTH YEAR. 
Franklin Sixth Reader completed, as in the pre- 
ceding class. 
SPELLING, 
FIRST YEAR. 
Tablets. Number fifteen to be read and spelled 
by letters. Number sixteen to be read by spelling. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, to be read by 
name or sound to the 40th page, and spelled in the 
same way to the 30th page. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, to be read 
by name or sound to the 60th page, and spelled in 
the same way to the 50th page. 
Spelling Book, to be spelled to the 80th page, 
with occasional exercises in spelling by sound. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Spelling Book, completed, with occasional exer 
cises in spelling by sounds. 
Spélling Book, reviewed, and spelling by sound 
some words of the most difficult pronunciation. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Through the spelling book, omitting the exer- 
cises for writing, each lesson being read by the 
class before it is given out for study; a sentence 
from the reading lesson written daily from dicta- 
tion, 
FIFTH YEAR. 
Through the spelling book, with definitions of 
words from page 109 to page 130, omitting the 
exercises for writing; a sentence from the reading 
lesson written daily from dictation. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
Through the spelling book; in the exercises for 
writing, the words italicized to be written from 
dictation, the phrase and sentence in which they 
occur being read by the teacher in order to indicate 
their meaning and application; a sentence from 
the reading lesson written daily from dictation. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

Spelling book reviewed by selecting words to be 
written from dictation twice a week, no lesson be- 
ing given out for study; a sentence from the read- 
ing lesson daily from dictation. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

In connection with the other studies, the new 
and difficult words that occur, to cultivate the 
habit of observing the orthography of words; in- 
struction in the significance of prefixes and af- 
fixes; a weekly exercise in writing passages dictated 
from the reader. 

NINTH YEAR. 
Spelling, as in the preceding class. 
WRITING. 
FIRST YEAR. 
No writing. 
SECOND YEAR. 
In second half write the small script letters. 
THIRD YEAR, 

Slate No. 2, write capitals and small letters. 
Write short words. Write pupil’s name, and words 
from the spelling lessons, with particular care to 
imitate letters on the frame. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


three, with analysis of letters. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
Four writing books, numbers one, two, three, 
four, with analysis of letters. 
SIXTH YEAR. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 
Four writing books, numbers three, four, five, and 
six, with analysis of letters, and practice while sit- 
ting in three different positions, viz., right side at 
the desk, left side at uhe desk, and facing the desk. 
RIGHTH YEAR. 
One writing-book--number seven of Payson, Dun 


ton and Scribner’s, or number eight of A. R. Dun- 
ton’s. 


NINTH YEAR. 
One writing-book -number eleven of Payson, Dun- 


ton and Scribner's, or number seven of A. R. Dun- 


ton’s. 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
No written language in the first, second and 
third years. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Letter-writing once a week on the slate. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
Letter-writing on paper once in two weeks, with 
occasional abstracts of geography lessons. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
On paper once in two weeks, abstracts of oral 
lessons, alternating with letter-writing. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 
Once a month on some topic embraced in oral in- 
struction; business papers, such as letters, orders, 
bills of purchase, receipts, promissory notes, drafts, 
advertisements, invitations, etc. 
EIGHTH YEAR. 
Once a month, the subject to be developed by 
conversation, in connection with oral lessons; 
business papers as in seventh year. 
NINTH YEAR. 
Composition as in the preceding class. 


GRAMMAR. 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Oral instruction in distinguishing the noun, the 
adjective, and articles; exercises in connecting 
common grammatical errors; practice in the use 
of capitals. 
FIFTH YEAR. 
Oral lessons on distinguishing the parts of 
speech, completed; correcting errors; sentence- 
making. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
Ora] lessons on modifications of nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs; correcting errors, 
sentence-making. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

Etymological parsing; inflections and defini- 
tions learned from the text-book; correcting er 
rors, especially such as are violations of the prin- 
ciples of etymology ; sentence-making. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

Syntactical parsing, the rules learned in connec- 
tion with their application; exercises in correcting 
errors, especially such as are violations of the 
principles of syntax; sentence-making. 

NINTH YEAR. 

Syntactical parsing and analysis of sentences; 
exercises in correcting false syntax. 

To students of the history of education in this 
country for the last thirty years, the above ex- 
tracts need no explanation whatever. Generally 
the introduction of supplementary reading has 
been successfully made the entering wedge of the 
later reforms in school work. It is, perhaps, the 
only change that does not arouse the fierce opposi- 
tion of the Pre-Mannite teacher. That all pupils in 
our public schools should have as much and as 
good reading as children in homes of intelligence 
and comparative affluence have, is a proposition 


Three writing books, numbers one, two, and| that appeals to the common sense and humanity 


of every one, 

That every school in the land can have all the 
richest and best literature the world affords is 
plainly demonstrated by the fact that the money 
now expended for useless spelling-books and gram- 
mars, is of itself simply sufficient to purchase an 





Four writing books, numbers two, three, four, 





tory treatise, 


five, with analysis_of letters. 


abundant supply of life-giving mental and spirit- 


(val food for the school children, 
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There is no mention in the Boston Course of 
study (Reports of 1877) for Primary and Grammar 
More than two hundred and fifty years 
ago Comenius advised that reading and ee 

T- 
many, for the last forty years, has followed his ad- 
vice; and this country, in some cities, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, for instance, has been doing the 


schools 


should be taught at one and the same time. 


same for fifteen or twenty years. 


By following the course of study it will be seen 
that written language was not taught in the six 
The writing of 
compositions with pen and ink is not suggested un- 
til five yearsof school work have passed, and then, 
with the exception of ‘business forms” and “gen- 
tence making,” the writing of thirty compositions 
covers all the work in written language for three 
years, to wit, the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 


classes of the primary schools. 


in the grammar grades. 


One hundred and ten written compositions, in- 
cluding forty exercises in letter writing upon the 
comprise all composition work for nine 


slate, 
years. 


Penmanship is introduced during the latter half 
‘*Write the small script let- 
» covering the ground laid out in this direc- 

In the third year, ‘‘ Writing of capitals, 
small letters, short words, the pupil’s names, and 


of the second year. 
ters, 
tion. 


words from spelling lessons.” 


It is safe to say that pupils in the Boston schools 
to-day write more compositions in the primary 
grades than they did through the entire nine years 
(1877) of both primary and grammar grades. If 
these extracts from the Boston Course of Study 
(1877) represent fairly the average work in these 
branches, done by the very best schools in New 


ingland, what must have been the average of work 
done in schools undirected by skilful supervision, 
with low salaries, and without a tithe of the ad- 
vantages to be found in the Athens of America!! 
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FROM PRINCIPLE TO PRACTICE. 





BY THOMAS M. B\LLIET. 





I. 
‘* Ideas before words.” 
ITS APPLICATION TO ARITHMETIC. 


FIGURES, SIGNS, AND TERMS, FORM THE TECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE OF ARITHMETIC. AND HAVE NO CONNECTION 
WITH NUMBERS IN THE CHILD'S MIND UNTIL THEY HAVE 
BEEN ASSOCIATED BY HIM WITH PREVIOUSLY DEVEL- 
OPED IDEAS OF NUMBERS AND THEIR RELATIONS. 

It is possible to teach him this language before 
he has learned numbers, so that he can combine 
figures, connect them with signs, and play four 
games with them called addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. He sees no reason 
why the figure 4 connected with the figure 3 by 
the addition sign should be followed by the figure 
7, called the ‘‘sum;” but he knows that this is the 
fact because he has been told so, and has been com- 
pelled to repeat the combination until he has mem- 
orized it. He sees no reason why the figure 3, con- 
nected with the figure 2 by the sign of multiplica- 
tion, should be followed by the figure 6, but he 
knows it must from the fact that it is that way in 
the multiplication table; and it would strike him 
as strange to see any other figure follow the com- 
bination, because, by frequent repetition of the 
table, his eyes, his mind, and his jaws have be- 
come accustomed to this combination. In the 
same way he knows that certain figures connected 
by the sign of subtraction must be followed by cer- 
tain other figures called ‘* remainders”; and cer- 
tain figures connected by the sign of division must 
be followed by certain figures called ‘* quotients.” 

In this way he my be triined to work with 

great rapidity, so as even to astonish superficial 
observers, and if not immortalizing his teacher, he 
may at least give to ‘‘empty nothingness a local rep- 
utation and a name.” He has learned to play 
with skill a game with figures, which cither in 
point of practical utility or as a means of meatal 


discipline, is far beneath ‘‘ checker” and can bear 
no comparison with “‘chess.” A child can bemade 
a “lightning calculator” without knowing any- 
thing about numbers, and what should astonish us 
is not this, but the fact that after that he cares to 
learn anything else. Such work, altogether more 
common still in many schools than it would be 
courteous to tell, is the result of teaching words 
and figures before ideas of number, and in many a 
child creates a life-long distaste for arithmetic. It 
is feeding the soul on the husks of figures without 
giving it a taste of the science of number. 

A CHILD CAN NOT GET A KNOWLEDGE OF NUMBERS BY 

STUDYING FIGURES. 


The figure 3 bears no more resemblance to the 
number three, than the word cherry to a cherry, 
the word cow to a cow, or the word dog to a dog; 
and he can no more learn what the number three 
is by studying the figure 3 than he could find out 
the number of legs and the shape of the ears of a 
dog by examining the letters in the word dog. 


A CHILD ALWAYS THINKS OF NUMBERS AS NUMBERS OF 
THINGS, AND HE MUST GET HIS FIRST IDEAS 
OF NUMBERS FROM OBJECTS. 

A child does not think of what are called ‘‘ ab- 
stract numbers” nearly as early as is commonly 
supposed by teachers. The principle of developing 
ideas before teaching the words by which they are 
designated requires, therefore, that ideas of num- 
ber should be thoroughly developed with objects 
before the child ever is taught figures, for figures 
are simply the words for ideas of numbers in the 
technical language of arithmetic. This means far 
more than is generally assumed by teachers. It 
requires that all the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and the fractional 
parts of numbers, be taught with objects—at least 
as far as the number ten. Just as soon as the child 
can think of the objects, however, in his imagina- 
tion, the use of actual objects should be discon- 
tinued, and he should be required to illustrate the 
solution of applied problems by sketching, even if 
very imperfectly, the objects mentioned in the 
problem, in such a way as toshow the arithmetical 
processe3 involved. The essential element in the 
work is that he should see the relations of numbers, 
the “* processes,” correctly in his mind, by think- 
ing of the objects representing the numbers. 

THE PROCESSES WITH NUMBERS SHOULD BE IM 
PRESSED, NOT BY MAKING THE CHILD ILLUSTRATE THEM 
ONCE OR TWICE WITH OBJECTS AND THEN REPEATING 
IN LANGUAGE THE TRUTHS TILL THEY ARE FIXED IN 
THE MIND, BUT BY REPEATING THE THOUGHT CON- 
ORETELY WITH OBJECTS. 

The child should be trainei to see the sums of 
two numbers, their differences, their product, their 
quotient, with great readiness and rapidity by 
thinking of the objects representing the numbers, 
and not of the figures. Indeed, rapid work in the 
concrete, of this kind, must be aimed at from the 
very start, at least six months before the child 
ought to know that there are such thingsas figures. 
There is, of course, a. time when rapid work with 
figures is an important thing to cultivate: but 
that is a totally different process, psychologically, 
from rapid work in the concrete, as it is a mere 
committing to memory of combinations of symbols, 
and belongs to a much later stage. If introduced 
into primary schools before children have clearly 
developed ideas of numbers, it is one of the most 
effective means ever invented to pr*vent thought 
and make it itapossible for the children to learn 
numbers. 

IN MANY SCHOOLS OBJECTS IN NUMBER WORK ARE 
USED ONLY TO EXPLAIN FIGURES, NOT TO TEACH NUM- 
BERS, 

The teacher, for example writes the figure 4 
on the board, and then illustrates its meaning by 
means of objects. After the figures up to ten or 
twenty have been thus explained, the children are 
taught the processes of addition, subtraction, etc., 
by means of figures. This, indeed, is teaching 
‘ideas before words ;” but only for the purpoze of 
teaching words thereafter. It is following the let. 
ter of the principle by violating its sense and spirit. 


words, though both are necessary. When the 
farmer will raise a pig simply for the sake of 
showing his neighbor the meaning of the word pig, 
and afterwards raise another one to illustrate the 
plural, pigs, and then build a sty to illustrate the 
possessive form, pigs’ sty, when a man will build 
a house simply to teach his children the words ce/. 
lar, wall, chimney, roof, garret, kitchen, cupboard, 
stairway, and hall; when Mr. Gould will build 
railroad solely for the sake of teaching a commu. 
nity the meaning of rail, tie, switch, car, engine, 
and freight ; then, and not: till then. let ideas be 
developed for the sake of words, and the living 
thoughts of immortal souls be made subordinate 
to the printer’s ink of the dictionary. Let us not 
mistake in our teaching the relative value of a 
child’s soul and his vocabulary. 

IF THE IDEAS OF NUMBERS UP TO TEN ARE DEVELOPED 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THE CAILD'S LIFE ArT 
SCHOOL, IT IS A GOOD YEARS’ WORK. 


This is more than is done in most primary 
schools at present. It involves all applications of 
the numbers up to ten, so that children must be 
able to solve readily problems involving the four 
fundamental processes with the numbers up to 
ten. 


FIGURES SHOULD NOT BE TAUGHT UNTIL THE LAr. 
TER PART OF THE FIRST YEAR'S WORK, OR THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE SECOND. 


If they are taught too soon the child is con- 
stantly tempted to think of the figure 5 when he 
hears the word five instead of thinking of five 
things, and thus the teacher finds it difficult to tell 
what the object of thought is in the child’s mind, 
whether a figureora number. As longas children 
are not to think by meaas of figures (which they 
must later on) it is much better if they know noth- 
ing about figures. The principle of teaching 
‘“‘ideas before words” does not imply, as many 
teachers appear to assume, that words must ne- 
cessarily be taught immediately after ideas have 
been developed. Words and figures are only 
means to thought development, and-should not be 
taught before they are needed for this purpose. 


TEACHING A CHILD FIGURES IS TEACHING 
LANGUAGE, 

A lesson in figures is essentially a language les- 
son and not a lesson in arithmetic at all, and the 
method employed should be that of teaching him 
any other language. As words are learned by 
associating them with ideas, so figures must be 
learned by associating them with ideas of number, 
previously developed. It is a fundamental error 
to teach him this language, as is sometimes done, 
either before ideas of number have been developed 
or for the purpose of developing them. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF TEACHING “IDEAS BEFORE 
WORDS” REQUIRES THAT TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES SHOULD NEVER BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY 
BY ROTE. 

To have a child memorize such statements as ‘‘16 
drams make one ounce,” *‘16 ounces make a pound,” 
**1,728 cubic inckes make one cubic foot,” or, ‘40 
ro?s make one furlong,” before he has ever seen 
these weights and these standards of measure, is 
about as sensible as to make him repeat a chorus 
ina Greek play or the conjugation of a Hebrew 
verb. Such work could be defended only on the 
ground that the necessary repetitions required to 
fix these statements, are an excellent calisthenic 
exercise for the muscles of the jaws. 

The only rational way to teach “weights and 
measures ” is to bring them to school and let the 
children see and handle them, and find out the re- 
lations between weights and different: standards of 
measure by aciual weighing and actual measuring. 
If the ‘ Metric System” were taught in this way 
in all our schools, as it is in some, it could be prac- 
tically introduced into the business of commerce 
in very few years. Without the use of the actual 
weights and measures, we may continue to commit 
the “tables” to the end of the present century, 
and yet we shall go on buying our sugar by the 
pound, our lumber by the foot, our grain by te 
bushel, and our drug stores will continue to sell 
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LESSONS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


—— - 


By AvBErt G. Borpon, A.M. 
(Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.) 





If. 
QUALITIES OF OBJECTS—HOW PERCEIVED. 


Of what is one’s idea of an external object com- 
posed ? 

It is composed of the qualities which the mind 
has perceived in the object. If one has not him- 
self perceived the qualities, he can have no distinct 
idea of the object. 

What is the quality of a body ? 

The quality of a body is that in a body which 
produces the effect in the mind. 

How are the qualities known through the touch 
perceived ? 

They are perceived at once as belonging to the 
body. 

How are the qualities known through sight, hear- 
ing, taste, and smell, perceived ? 

They are perceived only as a change in self, and 
must be connected with the body which produces 
the sensations by the aid of touch. After some ex- 
perience the aid of touch is often dropped, and the 
mind depends on acquired perceptions. 

What use is made of acquired perceptions ? 

The qualities known through the different senses 
are so Closely associated that when we again per- 
ceive one of the associated qualities we infer the 
existence of the body and the other qualities; as 
when we perceive a certain color we infer the ex- 
istence of at orange with all of its qualities. The 
mind infers from the perceptions through sight 
more than from any others. We are liable to be 
deceived in these inferences. We can be certain 
of the quality only by perception through the ap- 
propriate sense. 


THE NATURAL ORDER. 


What is the natural order in the use of the 
senses? 

The senses are commonly used in the order of 
sight, touch, hearing, taste, and smell. Sight is 
used first because it receives impressions more 
readily, from a much larger number of objects, 
and because the ideas acquired through this sense 
are more vivid than those acquired through the 
others. We should follow the natural order and 
finish the acquisition of ideas through one sense 
before proceeding to use another sense. This will 
facilitate the association of ideas, and secure 
method in observing and in expressing thought. 

What is the natural order with regard to the 
ideas acquired? Which qualities of the object does 
the mind first perceive? 

It first perceives the qualities which distinguish 
the object as a whole from other objects. These 
are usually the color, form. and size. Then it pro 
ceeds to the same qualities of the parts. When the 
mind can distinguish the object as a whole it has a 
clear idea of the object. When it can distinguish 
the parts it has a clear idea of the parts. The 
mind first acquires clear ideas of the object and its 
parts. 

How is a distinct idea of a single quality—as the 

quality, white—acquired? 
_ By perceiving the quality distinctly in one ob- 
ject, by repeating the perception of this quality in 
many objects, and by recalling absent objects 
which have the same quality. 

How is adistinct idea of a single object acquired? 
an acquiring a distinct idea of each of its qual- 
ities. 

The mind proceeds from clear ideas of objects 
to distinct ideas of them. Every mind should 
be trained to the acquisition of distinct ideas of 
objects. 

How does the mind distinguish objects? 

It distinguishes them by observing how they 

in their qualities. 





How does the mind pass from the idea-of the 
single object to the idea of a class of objects? 

By perceiving the resemblance in the qualities 
in the single objects. 

Why do so many objects come into the presence 
of the mind of which it forms no distinct idea ? 

Because the mind doss not attend to the sensa- 
tions which the objects produce. The habit of at- 
tending to what is present is wanting. 

What is necessary to the formation of this habit? 

The mind must be required to perceive distinctly 
whenever external objects come into its presence 
through any one of the senses. 

How can we be certain that we perceive what we 
think we perceive ? 

We must know that there is no obstruction to 
accurate perception. 

MENTAL OBJECTS. 


When we notice the states of the mind in seeing, 
touching, hearing, tasting, and smelling, what 
kind of on object is before the mind ? 

A mental object. 

How is the idea of a mental object acquired ? 

The mental object must first be present in con- 
sciousness, then by attending to the object the idea 
of it is acquired. The idea of every object, 
whether material or mental is acquired by giving 
attention to the object when it is in the presence of 
the mind. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

What does the mind do in the exertion of each 
of the five powers of touch, sight, hearing, taste, 
and smell ? 

The mind presents the external object to the 
sense, attends to the sensation produced, perceives 
the quality, and acquires knowledge of the exter- 
nal object. 

Since these five powers are alike in each of these 
four qualities, they may be called, according to the 
point of view from which we consider them, the 
presentative powers, observing powers, the per- 
ceptive powers, or the acquisitive powers. The 
term presentative power includes all of them. 


DEFINITION. 

What is the presentative power ? 

The presentative power is the power by which 
the mind presents objects to itself so as to acquire 
the knowledge of them. 

What are the conditions for the right activity of 
this power? 

The conditions are the presence of the object, 
attention, the right method, and the purpose to 
acquire knowledge for use. 

What are the products of the right exertion of 
this power? 

They are distinct ideas of single qualities, distinct 
ideas of single objects, and the habit of observing. 


LANGUAGE, 


What is necessary that we may use the ideas and 
thoughts we acquire? 

The ideas must be associated, as they are ac- 
quired, with the words which good use has made 
the signs of these ideas; and thoughts, as they are 
f: rmed, must be correctly expressed, orally and in 
writing. 

What power must keep step with the presenta- 
tive power? 

The power of expression, or language. 

What does language include? 

Language includes ideas and the best words for 
their expression—oral and written—as they are 
heard and spoken in correct pronunciation, as they 
are seen end written in correct spelling, and the 
grammatical forms of the words, thoughts and the 
sentences which express them, oral and written, 
as they are heard and spoken in correct expression, 
as they are seen and written in correct writing, 
and the grammatical arrangement of the words in 
the sentences. 

TRAINING. 


Why should these powers be carefully traimed? 
Because they lead the other powers in activity 
and furnish the materials for all knowledge. 
What principles of education should guide this 
raining? 


1. Self-activity is the law of growth, Every 
power grows only. by judicious exercise. 

The child himself must observe and express under 
skillful direction, 

2. The proper objects of thought must be pre- 
sented from which the child shall acquire ideas. 

3. The voluntary direction of attention by the 
child to what is present must be secured. 

In his earlier years the number, variety and new- 
ness of the objects around him are sufficient to en- 
gage his attention. The regular work needful for 
the development of these powers must be made so 
interesting, by the interest and skill of the teacher, 
that the child will attend. 

4. The repetition of the perception and expres- 
sion must be required until the accurate idea and 
expression is fixed in the mind. 

First ideas are indefinite; repeated perception is 
necessary to make them distinct. 

5. The natural order must be followed. 

In the use of the senses. In the acquisition of 
ideas, as follows: 

The acquisition of clear ideas of the object and 
its parts with their names. 

The acquisition from objects of distinct ideas of 
single qualities and their names. 

The acquisition of distinct ideas of single objects 
and their expression. 

The comparison of objects for differences and 
resemblances and their expression. 

6. The presentative power does not act alone. 

It leads, and as the mind acquires knowledge 
and power to observe, memory, imagination, and 
the reflective power successively become more dis- 
tinctly active, the sensibilities are quickened, and 
the will is exerted with increasing strength. The 
training must be adapted to this unfolding of the 
mind. 


COURSE OF STUDIES, 


What course of studies is necessary as a means 
for this teaching and training? 

A course of lessons for observation and lan- 
guage as a basis for reading and writing. 

In language: reading; copying and spelling; 
penmanship; elementary composition; exercises in 
using the special grammatical forms, as a means 
of acquiring the thoughts of others from their 
writings, and for the expression of our own 
thoughts. 

Courses of lessons for the formation and expres- 
sion of distinct ideas of :— 

Numbers, preparatory to arithmetic. 

The forms of bodies, with moulding and linear 
drawing, as the best means of expressing ideas of 
form. 

Colors, for daily use in distinguishing and de- 
scribing objects. 

Weight and capacity, for daily use. 

Position and direction, the atmosphere, and the 
forms of water, preparatory to geography. 

Minerals, plants, and animals. 

Singing, which trains the ear and voice, gives 
ability to express emotions which can be expressed 
only in song, and refines and elevates the mind. 

Gymnastics, to promote physical health, give 
grace to the body, and command of tae school 
as a whole. 

Correct speaking, on every subject as necessary 
to truthfulness. 

Lessons in morals, as necessary to formation of 
good character, and 

Good behavior, as the expression of good char- 
acter. 





A younG lady, graduate at Meadville, l'a., se- 
lected a sensible subject for her essay, ‘* Wanted, 
a Man.” She no doubt was in earnest in her 
search. Not on her own account, but fo» the good 
of the world. Nothing is more wauted than men. 
Good, true, honest, capable men of brains, heart 
and muscle. Beaus are common, dudes can easily 
be obtained, but men are scarce. How many of the 
graduates of our schools this summer are prepared 
to take their places as men and women doing 
manly and womanly parts in the work of the 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WITH THE BIRDS. 


By E. L. BENEDICT. 





“In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s song 
With skirmish and capricious passaging. 
And murmurs musical * * * 

Stirring the air with sweet harmony.” 


Many of our ‘“‘ scholars” are now leaving their city 
homes for a visit to their friends in the country, and 
will doubtless pay frequent visits to these ‘‘ feathered” 
friends whose pictures appear this week in the JOURNAL. 
Children who live within calling distance of these 
friends have the advantage of a beiter acquaintance, 
and will b2 able to relate many interesting anecdotes 
about them. Some one will tell how the oriole began 
to build his nest last spring. How he found in the 


back-yard a piece of coarse canvas, from which he pulled 
several strong threads and flew away with them to an 
old appie-tree. Following him there the children saw 
him twining them around two strong twigs near the 
end of along lithe limb. The next day he had woven 
quite a large piece of coarse netting, and this, as they 
watched from day to day, was formed into along pouch, 
filled in and lined with thread and hair and wool. They 
may know of some careless little girl who the spring 
before left her skein of sewing silk hanging on the win 
dow-sill and never found it until fall, when, happening 
to look up at the empty hang-bird’s nest, after the 
leaves had fallen off, she saw her bright silk hopelessly 
twisted and tangled among the meshes of the nest. 

Somebody says that in India there is a kind of oriole 
that lights up her dwelling at night by fastening glow- 
worms on the inside—a very bright idea for the oriole, 
but a decidedly uncomfortable arrangement for the 
poor glow-worm. But Mistress Oriole seems to have 
no scruples about putiing a few glow-worms to death 
for the sake of furnishing her family with what must 
surely be simply a luxury in birddom—a lamp lighted 
dwelling. 


It is quite probable that even the country children 
will need an introduction to this little friend, the wood 
pewee ; for he does not come north until the air is full 
of the merry songs of other birds that his feeble little 
“pito-wee” is drowned entirely, and then he lives such 
a very secluded life, awey in the shadiest part of the 
forest, that jittle people would never see him unleg 


they were looking for him. Miss Mary Treat, however, 
was able io lure even this shy bird within the charmed 
vicinity of her window. In a climbing rose-bush, 
trained against the house, one of these birds built its 
rude nest, and essayed to ornament it with some pieces 
of blue egg-shell, a proceeding entirely contrary to the 
time-honored custom of his family, and due, doubtless 
to the refining influence of his surroundings, Perhaps 
it was his feeble effort to show the lady that he appre- 
ciated her kindness in keeping a clothes line stretched 
across the yard for his benefit, after she found that he 
liked to sit on it. 

If ever in the course of time and the growth of en- 
lightenment, flies should become scientific investigators 
and take to classification, they would doubtless put 
toads, pewees, and the old-fashioned fly-traps into one 
class, and nominate them *‘ catchee-flyee-very- quickee,” 
or something similar, for equally swift and sure is their 
aim at any fly that comes within their reach, with elight 
exceptions, perhaps, in favor of the fly-trap. 

Scientific men, however, have already “ classified ’ 
the wood pewee and a large list of his relatives as “‘ fly- 
catchers,” because of their weakness for a fly-flesh diet. 
The warbling vireo is one of these, but his weakness, if 


(a 


weakness it be, is readily excused on account of his 
soft, soothing notes which make the blooming orchards 
musical, This bird seems to know that his company is 
appreciated by man, for he is always found not far 


from the dwelling house, and is in no hurry to leave in 
the fall, staying often as late as October. His song may 
be known by the soft, easy flow of his notes—nothing 
harsh, sudden, or emphatic, but a er, gliding style 
peculiarly his own. 
In bird life as well as in aislsi life an individual 
must not be held responsible for the actions of his rela- 
tives. Doubtless both the pewee and the amiable vireo, 
blush for the misbehavior of their quarrelsome cousin, 
the king bird who has merited his name of “tyrant” by 
his constant attempt to tyrannize over other fowl of the 
air. Not even the eagle escapes the attacks of his vicious 
little bill. 

Another member of this family has been named the 
“ politician,” but from no graver offense than a fond- 
ness for newspapers, which he seems to consider a very 
desirable building material. His nest may be found, 
quite easily for he always hides it under the leaves of 
the smilax vine and then gives his secret away by get- 
ting into aterrible passion whenever any one comes 
near it, frequently flying out into the very face of his 
foe. 

NoTE.—We are indebted to the Messrs. Harper Broe, 


for these cuts, taken from Miss Treats ‘‘ Home Studies 
in Nature.” 





SunseEtT : Softly the evening came. The sun from the 
western horizon, 
Like a magician, extended his golden wand 
o’er the landscape ; 
Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water 
and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted 
and mingled together. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
THE SKY : Heaven’s ebony vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Thro’ which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love has spread 





To curtain her sleeping world, ~-SHELLEY. 


TABLE TALK. 


The following story is not exactly new, but it is ex- 
ceedingly good and we print it for the benefit of the 
readers of TaBLE TALK. It relates to a new punish- 
ment and its results, and is good vacation reading for a 
summer afternoon under the trees. Bronson Alcott, of 
Boston, told Joseph Cook, and Joseph Cook told every- 
body he met, that he made a regulation in his school 
that if a pupil violated a rule, ‘‘the master should sub- 
stitute his own voluntary sacrificial chastisement for 
that pupil’s punishment; and this regulation almost 
Christianized his school.” ‘‘One day,” Mr. Alcott said, 
‘I called up before me a pupil who had violated an im- 
portant rule. I put the ruler into the offender’s hand; 
I extended my own hand; I told him to strike. In- 
stantly I saw a struggle begin in his face. A new light 
sprang up in his countenance, A new set of shuttles 
seemed to be weaving a new nature within him. I kept 
my hand extended, and the school was in tears, The 
boy struck once and burst into tears. He seemed trans- 
formed by the idea that I should suffer chastisement in 
place of his punishment, and ever after was the most 
docile fellow in the school, though he had at first been 
the rudest.” 

Now, thisis very affecting, and reasonable, and strik- 
ing. No one can read the incident and very readily 
forget it; and it contains a lesson that every school- 
teacher can certainly read with profit. The incident 
came to the knowledge of Willis K. Stoddard, who for 
years past has been teaching a district school in Flint 
River Township, in Iowa. He read this extract from 
one of Joseph Cook’s lectures, and never forgot the 
great moral lesson it conveyed. Young Mr. Stoddard 
had some very hard boys in his school. They were big, 
and noisy, and rough, and turbulent. He had reasoned 
with them; he had expostulated ; he had begged and 
wept. He had whipped them until his arms ached; 
and the directors had threatened to dismiss him for un- 
necessary severity and absolute cruelty ; and the boys 
grew worse and worse every day. 

When he was at his wits’ end, aud was seriously 
thinking of running away and losing all of his back 
salary rather than stay at the school another day, he 
read this incident and it gave his troubled mind new 
light. He had treasured it up probably half a day 
when, one bright June afternoon, Samuel Johnson, the 
biggest and strongest, and worst of all the big bad boys, 
violated all the rules of the school, one after another, 
as fast as he could think of them, and wound up hy 
tearing seven leaves out of his geography. These he 
crammed into his mouth, and when he had chewed 
them into a pulp, he took the “‘ wad” into his hand and 
propelled the whole mass with great violence into the 
ear of Ellis Haskell, who signified his very natural dis- 
may and astonishment by a tremendous howl. Mr. 
Stoddard called Samuel Johnson up to his desk, and 
more calmly than was his custom under such circum- 
stances, told him to go out and bring in aswitch. The 
boy presently returned with a very peaceful-looking 
switch indeed—a switch apparently far gone in the 
stages of consumption—the sickest switch ! 

** Now,” said Mr. Stoddard, with a gentle, compas- 
sionate intonation, “‘ strike me.” 

Samuel Johnson, who had already begun to unbutton 
his own jacket, opened his mouth wide, and the whole 
school stared in speechless amazement. Mr. Stoddard 
calmly repeated his order. He thought he could see 
the ‘‘new set of shuttles beginning to work.” ‘‘Some 
one,” he said tenderly—‘‘some one must suffer for the 
infraction of the rules. I will suffer chastisement in 
your stead.” The teacher saw a “‘ new light spring up’ 
in Samuel Johnson’s countenance. The boy looked at 
his teacher, and then at his switch. The teacher could 
“see a struggle begin in the face.” Presently the tears 
sprang to Samuel Johnson’s eyes, and he said in a voice 
confused with anxiety, ‘‘ Hadn’t I better go out and get 
a bigger switch ?” 

The teacher softly told him he might do so if he 
wished, and Samuel Johnson went out and was gone 
ten minutes. When he returned, the school smiled. 
He carried in his hand a switch that looked like a Rus- 
sian peace commissioner. It was about seven feet long, 
an inch and three-quarters thick at the butt, and was 
limber and twisted, and had knots and knobs clear down 
to the point. The boy's face shone with a bright glow 
of conscientious satisfaction as he balanced this switch 
and drew it through his hard, muscular hands. 

Mr. Stoddard stood up and folded his arms, Then he 
said, with a sad, sweet look at the culprit, ‘‘ Now strike 
me.” 








Samuel Johnson did not act in greedy and unseemly 
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haste. He conducted himself like a boy who hasa pain- 
ful duty to perform, but is impelled by conscientious 
motives to perform it thoroughly. He pulled off his 
jacket; he rolled up his sleeves: he spat in his hands, 
and took a two-handed grasp on the switch. Twice he 
changed the position of his fect to get a better brace. 
Then he drew a long, deep breath, raised his arm, and 
the switch just shrieked through the air like a wild, 
mad, living thing. 

Old Mr. Hargis, the senior director, who lives only a 
mile and a half away from the school-house, said he 
was out in the tield, plowing, and when Mr. Stoddard 
left off his first yell tho’ old man’s first impression was 
that the school house had been struck by lightning. 
The next time the teacher shouted, the director was 
convinced that a steamboat had gone astray and was 
whistling for a landing somewhere up the creek. 
While he was trying to hold his territied horses, another 
volley of sound came sweeping over the land like a vo- 
cal cyclone ; and oid Mr. Nosengale, who had been deaf 
twenty-three years, came running over, saying he be- 
lieved they were tighting down at the quarries. By 
this time they were joined by the rest of the neigh- 
bors, and the excited population went thronging on 
toward the school-house. 

In accepting Mr. Stoddard’s resignation, the direc- 
tors considerately allowed his pay for the full term, 
and in aseries of complimentary resolutions spoke of 
his efficiency in the highest terms, although it tran- 
spired that the board has privately agreed, after all the 
facts had been laid before it, that he was too much of 
a “‘nat’ral born fool” to suit a practical locality. Mr. 
Stoddard is not teaching anywhere this summer. He 
told his landlady that he needed rest, and the good- 
hearted old investigating committee was amazed to dis- 
cover that Mr. Stoddard rested, and even went to bed, 
by leaning up, face foremost, against the mantelpiece 
in his room, 











LETTERS. 


(1) 1s this method of teaching reading obsolete? The 
class at tap of bell go to the front and stand in line. 
The head pupil reads a verse, then the next and so on 
down the line till the selection is read through. Please 
give us a better way. (2) The superintendent of schools 
for Blank County in this Territory has a set of examina- 
tion questions, of which the following are fair samples: 
Define force, pitch, monotone, vowel, diphthong. 
What should govern the length of the slides in reading? 
Compare grammatical and rhetorical pauses. What is 
modulation? The teacher not being asked to read or 
tell his method of teaching reading. The same in every 
branch: not a single question in any branch that would 
give the superintendent the vaguest idea of how the 
teacher would present these subjects to his classes; a 
purely technical examination of the teacher’s memory 
of dates, definitions, rules, etc.; the science completely 
ignored. What do you think of such an one? Is it not 





afact patent toeven a casual observer of our schools Sp 


that often an individual is able to define to a nicety 
aliquots, percentage, tell the longitude and latitude of 
Melbourne, give the exact date of the battle of Wilson's 
Creek, etc., but yet they make lamentable failures in 
the school-r.om? Is that examination fair in which 
successful experience and a clear idea of how to teach 
weigh nothing, and a simple good memory of facts and 
definitions is everything? G. E. P. 
\(1) See “ An Exercise on Sight Reading” in future 
number. (2) Write to the publishers for descriptive 
catalogues or specimen copies and examine for youreelf. 
Each teacher knows best what is best adapted to his 
methods and necessities. ) Some superintendents 
doubtless are put in charge of schools who have not the 
qualifications necessary for the office. A good super- 
vising officer is quick to see good points, and equally as 
eet to eee ee Dee eae but he does not come to 
knowledge through a written examination, neither 
does he become = ey for his work by passing exami- 
nations. Two thirds of all written prove little as 
to ability to instruct, govern, direct, influence, and, in 
general, form racti characters. A superin- 
tendent who asks such questions as you mention evi- 
red has something to learn concerning his work.— 


My pupils in the third and fourth readers can add 
subtract, and multiply large abstract numbers, and read 
correctly. —— seem to enjoy such work, too; 
but they cannot work such ems asthis: “If a 
Uys 8 cost for $18 and a vest for $6, and pays 
$13, how much is unpaid?” Or this: “If a man 
‘horse for $225, and takes in part payment two cows 
at $35 each, and a colt at $40, how much money will 
he receive?” I change the numbers to small ones so 
that ae can see what the answer 1s, but still can- 
tot work and understand them as they ought. I have 
‘ned other ways, but still ‘am not satiated. What 
ought | todo? (2) Is it right to keep them at work 
vith abstract numbers? (8) In teaching writing I fail 
tafe the Pupils to get and keep the correct position of 


pen. 
 () Th I’s failure to understand such problems 
bse sign that he is working entirely beyond his 
ledge; he js “gubmerged in the uaknown,” in- 










stead of making his way into it by means of the known. 
Reduce the difficulties of the 


until he can solve 
it. Give him of practice in similar ones, then 
add one new . Give him obj end toy many 
if necessary, and let him work by f, first with 


with his slate and cil. (2) No; 
withs shettnet Daaabema, wile 
the concrete. 


eternal vigilance and repetition. Of course, the 
child's will in the matter counts for a great deal. If 
a Snacs ato wrony, pouitiras wri be only the so- 
wrong y 

sult of bad habite Notice in last Journal what Mr. 
eh apes ae on the subject of beginnings in penman- 


Suppose a man wishes to get off a train of platform 
cars which are in motion, in the manner which will 
give his body the least jar. Will be run and jump with 
or — the direction of the train ? K. 8. 

[With the train, because he will be able ually to 
diminish the motion of his body ; whereas, if he jumps 
against it, all the force he can use to throw himeelf in 
the opposite direction will not counterbalance his mv 
mentum, unless the train is moving very slowly, conse- 
=_— , will fall backward before he can use his 


(1) Why is Lake Titicaca an exception to the general 
law of lakes, having no outlet? I believe its waters are 
fresh. (2) Did buffaloes ever range east of the Missis- 
sippi? @) Where can copies of the Madison ey 3 (the 
proceedings of the constitutional convention, 
obtained? _. H.C, 

[(1) It has an outlet into another lake which is really 
nothing more than a salt marsh. (2) Yes; from Vir- 
ginia and Lake “> in to — (3) —— P our 
congressman at Washington. printing of them 
was authorized in 1838, Jackson having recommended 
it by special message in 1836.—S.] 


In the ScHOooL JoukNAL of April 11, the question was 
asked : ‘‘When was the Hoosick Tunnel begun?” An- 
swer : “Begun in 1868 ; opened in 1873.” 

Having lived in the vicinity of the tunnel for some 
years, allow me to make a correction. Hoosac Tunnel 
was begun in 1851, the final blast was fired at seven 
minutes past three o’clock on the afternoon of Nov. 27, 
1878. The tunnel was not ted till 1876, though a 
freight train passed through Feb. 9, 1875. no 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CONNECTICUT. 
THE Class Day Exercises of Trinity College took place 
June 23, on the College campus. 


THE YALE ALUMNI met at New Haven, June 23. About 


THE PEMBRINA COUNTY INSTITUTE will be held at Pem- 
brina, July 6, and continue one week. ’ 


FLORIDA. 


THE CLAY County INSTITUTE was held at Green Cove 
June 30. Polk County will be held at Bartow 
July 7; Hernando County at Brooksville, July 14; Hills 
borough County at Tampa, July 21; Manatee County at 
Meuaen July 28; Jefferson County at Monticello, A 

4th ; Gadsden County at Quincy, August 14th ; on 
County at Fellowship, Sept. 14. 

GEORGIA. 


Tue Brooks County Institute was held at Quitman, 
June 26. 


ILLINOIS, 


THe NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has just held the an- 
nual Commencement of its several colleges. The number 
ap from the academic students—is 175. 

has en gh baad of success and the thirtieth of its age. 


Its ngth, also, has been y advanced 
by fresh endowments and its property ex two million 
dollars, $250,000 being in university unds and buil- 
dings, also unincumbered. A physical ry will be 


opened in September next. Also $50,000 was voted for 
improvements. 

THE Commencement exercises of the Cook County Nor- 
mal School took place June 18. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas and Col. Parker. Dr. Thomas’ remarks 
were pertinent and to the point. He evidently under- 
stands the Rrincipies of the Normal methods, and fully 
appreciates the work done by Col. Parker. 


KANSAS. 


THE LEAVENWORTH COUNTY INSTITUTE will be held at 
Leavenworth, July 20, and continue four weeks. 


KENTUCKY. 
BP eas County Institute meets at Catlettsburg, July 





THE Colored Teachers’ State Association and Institute 
is to be held at Lexington, July 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. William 
H. Perry is 

LOUISIANA. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE 0} 
at Thebodauxs Dr. E. E. 
line. He was followed 
Superintendent, in a p 


its fifth session June 12, 
eib lectured on school discip- 
by Hon. Warren Easton, State 
ical talk to the teachers. 


MAINE. 
At LEWISTON the exercises of the Bates 


occurred 
June 23. Hezekiah Butterworth, of Boston, vered the 
oration before the q 





Crass Day at Bowdoin occurred June 22. Class exer- 


787.) be 
Cc w 


cises were held under 
ball pts the Thorndike Oak. An evening 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE Commencement began June 28. 
Ex-President Mark H ms presided. A class of sixty 


men, incl the id boys, Harry and James, was 
yao e College is = gee financial condition ; 
,500 was received in gifts d @ the year. 


PHILLIPs ANDOVER ACADEMY Commencement was held 
vo The apetaeiing ges numbund forty-four. 
retty building, holding offices for the Treasurer a 
Trustees has been completed. ~~ 
PRES. SEELYE delivered the baccalaureate sermon to 

the graduating class at Amherst College. 


It is reported that a proposition to establish a new de- 
partment for Pedagogical instruction will be laid before the 
Williams Co - hay my at their meeting next week. 
The scheme is to have originated with John W. Dick- 
inson, secretary of the Board of Education, who has a 

sense of the need of better trained teachers of the 
higher schools of the State. He hopes to establish at Wil- 
liams a well endowed professorship. with the spe- 
cial view of making first-class teachers of those who pro- 
pose to enter that ae. President Carter is oni to 
regard the matter favorably. 


THE closing exercises of the Agricultural College ended 
June 23. Gov. Robinson delivered an address. - 
THE Harvard University authorities have concluded to 
continue for the present the practice of Latinizing the 
names of students in the annual catalogues, despite the 
effort made to substitute plain English. Banks, however, 
still persist in soquiring checks to be signed in English. 
—The Currant, Chicago. 
MISSOURI. 

THE DADE County NoRMAL INSTITUTE is to be held at 
Greenfield, July 7 to 81. Instructors are W. J. H 

. W Grube and H. N Robertson. — 
THE Cooper County Institue will be held at Boonville. 
July 27. ; 
MISSISSIPPI. 


ANNUAL review of the Gulf Coast College and School of 
Handsboro, took place Thursday and Friday, J 
19. H.S. Hyatt, principal y, June 18 and 


NEW JERSEY. 


THE STEVENS INsTITUTE Commencement was held 
Thursday night, in the Methodist Episco: Ch 
Washington street, Hoboken. 4 Pe ape 

THE JERSEY City Hien ScHooL graduates a class of 92 
this year, which is the largest class in the history of the 
school. Commencement took place last Friday night, 
at the Academy of Music, Jersey City. 


NEW YORK. 

THE closing exercises of the State Normal School 
Geneseo occurred during the week ending June 12. The 
exercises were varied and interesting. "The school, which 
has greatly increased under the principalship of Dr. Milne. 
was started 1871, and there are at present over three hun. 
dred graduates. Not the least interesting of the many 
features of the week were the lessons. These were carried 
out in the same bright, lively and thoroughly earnest and 
Se Wy po which characterizes all the work done by 

Essays were read by W. D. Moulton, W. H..Ross, H. L. 
Humphrey, D. A. Lockwood, W. N. Harris, John Coffey 
and E.V. Rorback, &. R. Blyth, H. M. Stephens, 


isses 
400 were present. An address was delivered by Vice-|O. B. Fielder, M. L. McIntyre, Loverid > 
President Hendricks. Pierce, L. E. The address to the ioluaitas 
DAKOTA. class was delivered by Dr. Milne. Following the exercises 


of the school came those of the literary societies. 


Union COLLEGE, Schenectady, held their closing e i 
on the 22. Rev. Ur. Joseph T. Duryea, of Basten. \ wan 


Soged a fill the president’s chair. It is hoped that he 


THE graduates of the Syracuse University t 
number 50, of whom 29 gua uate in oe lin 
fine arts and ten in medicine. ’ 

THE Commencement of the Buffalo Normal Sch 
= June 12. The oration was by Julius Hayn. ren 

x was shown the audience by Miss Larke, which con- 
tained, she said, the criticisms on the schoo! members 
meade dasing tie Tene. he, bos of “faults” was appro. 
P y er the c tree. The class 
was read by Miss Kempke. ney 


THE Twenty-third Commencement of Hamilton Coll 
began June 2, President Darling delivered the team 
laureate sermon. 


PoTsDAM State Normal School Commencement exerc 
took place June 22. There were 28 graduates. 7 

BROOKLYN.—The commencement exercises of the Brook- 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute were held June 16, 

ent Isaac H. Frothingham officiated as Master of 
ceremonies. 

THE closing exercises of the Brooklyn public schoo 
took place Thursday of last week. The pupils were = 
amined in reading, writing, spelling, phy, composi- 

bra, arithmetic, United States history, civil gov- 
ernment and a dictation exercise. [t required an average 
of seventy-five per cent. to pass successfully. 


THe Packer Institute commencement 
held A HH Ry, _ 


1. 
1s marks another year in the histo of t he Packer 
Institute, one of the three ‘a of Brooklyn's educational 
establishments. Truman J. Backus, LL. b. President of 
the Institute and Professor of Logic and literature 
Many interesting essays were ‘ 


A Sort time ago the Brooklyn Board of Education re- 
solved that all teachers who had rendered satie- 
factory service for six years and upward should receive 
$25 extra pay. There are 227 teachers in the schools who 
have served length of time, but of the total number 
only 120 have been reported by the Superintendent of In- 
struction, Mr. Patterson, as entitled to the increase of 

The distribution was based on the reports made 

7 princi) and associates of the Su tendent. 
everthel e teachers who were not included in the 
“winning list” are indignant, and several of them have 
taken care to make known their feelings upon the sub- 


OHIO. 
BELMont County NorMAL Institute will begin at 


pecneevel, July 27, and continue four weeks. President, 





THE Commencement of the University at Wooster was 


tee 
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held on June 24, when the p peg were 
ferred on the graduating class : elor of Arts, 32; 
Bachelor of Philosophy, 4. The degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on 20 members of the class of ’82 : 

of Science, on 2; Master of Philosophy, on six; and Mas- 
ter of Literature, on one. 


OREGON. 

THE State Association will be held at Astoria, July 6 to 
9; at Baker City, August 4 to7; Grant’s Pass, July 22 
to 25, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE Rev. L. W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, delivered the 
Commencement address June 23, at Lafayette College on 
the “Scholar in Politics.” Ex-Governor Hoyt and George 
Junkin, of Philadelphia, also made addresses. ; 


THE DUNKARD NORMAL SCHOOL at Huntingdon, held 
its class exercises June 23. 


AT Pittsburgh, the Washington and Jefferson Colleges 
held their annual Re-union on June 23. 

AvT HAVERFORD COLLEGE the degree of B. A. was con- 
ferred upon 15, and that of B. S. upon 5 uates, The 
degree of M. A. was given to Dr. R. H. Chase, J. L. Tom- 
linson, Dr. H. L. Taylor and G. A. Barton. The College 
has received from J. P. Jones, of Philadelphia, a bequest 
which will probably amount to $1,000,000. 


Tue O11 City Hien ScHoo. held its Commencement 
exercises on June 16. The President, Dr. J. A. Richey 
and Superintendent, C. A. Babcock, made addresses. 


THE Commencement of Lehigh University was held on 
the 18. The graduates numbered 17. The University is 
in athriving condition. The library contains over 50,000 
volumes. The incoming class of over one hundred appli- 
cants promises to be a fine body of men. 


THE 129th Annual Commencement of the University of 
Pennsylvania was held on the 15th. 

THE Commencement exercises of Corsica Academy were 
held on July 2 and 3. . 

Pror. WILLIAM NOETLING of the Bloomsburg Normal 
School is not the principal as was stated in the JOURNAL 
June 6, but professor of the Theory and Practice o 
Teaching. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


BROwN UNIVERSITY celebrated its 117th Commencement 
on the 17. President Robinson delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon and the Rev. R.S. MacArthur, D.D., of New York, 
the sermon before the Society for Missionary Inquiry. The 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale delivered a scholarly address 
entitled ‘““What is the American People.” George Fox 
Tucker, LL. B., of Boston, read a poem entitled ‘The 
Pessimistic Trail.”’ The graduating class numbered 57, 
of whom 46 received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
11 the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 


TENNESSEE. 


THE Bradley County Institute will be held at Charleston 
July 26. Sullivan County at Blountville, August 10, and 
Anderson County at Clinton, August 17. 


TEXAS, 


Thirty-one Normal Institutes will be held in the state this 
year, each beginning July 8, and closing August 5. At the 
termination of each Institute examinations for the State 
Normal Scholarships will be held. Each Institute has a 
Principal appointed by the State Superintendent at a 
salary of $1,50; but, no other paid instructors. 


THE Honston schools close on the 19th of June. The 
address to the graduating class being delivered by Dr. 
Baldwin. The Board has already re-elected most of the old 
teachers. 

ABILENE, one of the most prosperous of the towns, 
wants two Principals to take charge of her two schools. 


Pror. MAGUIRE of Palestine has stopped teaching to en- 
gage in establishing a Teachers’ Agency, and he also has 
an interest in the school furniture business. 

MINEOLA is looking for a Superintendent ; salary last 
year. $1,300. 

PARIs has been much excited over Supt. Brooks’ chas- 
tising a boy, as some claim, unmercifully. The Board, 
however, sustained Mr. Brooks, re-elected him, but de- 
creased his salary from $2,000 to $1,800, 


The Tyler Board has re-elected five of the old teachers, 
selected two new ones, and wishes two more. Superinten- 
dent Pennybacker has given such universal satisfaction 
that the Board increased his salary. 


THE teachers from Burnet went lately on an excursion 
to Mexico, 


Four of the Summer Normals have lady Principals. 


Supt. Crow, of Galveston, continues to pursue the ener- 
getic course that has made him so popular and successful. 
He recommends his Board to employ more male teachers. 


THE Dallas Superintendency is still undecided. Pror. 
HAND, of Corsicana, is spoken of for the place but his 
friends in Corsicana are not willing to have him leave. 


AN effort is being made to abolish the five Texas Peabody 
scholarships at Nashville. 

THE school under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Pennybacker, 
at Tyler, Texas, has been unusually successful during the 
past year. Mr P. has charge of the State Normal Insti- 
tute to be held at Tyler this summer. -* 

VIRGINIA. 

THE closing exercises of the University of Vi 
inaugurated June 28, with a sermon by Bishop 
West Virginia. 

THE baccalaureate sermon of the Randulph Macon Col- 


lege was preached by the President of the College, Rev. 
W. W. Bennett, D. D. 


nia were 
‘eterkin of 


WISCONSIN. 
AW attempt will be made to rebuild Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, which was burned down a short 
time ago. 





That feeling of extreme debility is entirely overcome 
hy Ifeod’s Sarsaparillr. ‘I was tired all over, but 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me new life and strength,” 
says a Pawticket, R. I., yA Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
sold by all druggists. $1 a bottle, or, six bottles for $5. 





con-{. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE of the oldest as well the ablest members of the 
New York Board of Education is the Hon. William’ Wood. 
He was born in Scotland. A pupil of Sir William Hamilton, 
a uate of the Unive 
scholar, a brilliant debater and a superior speaker. The 
orations he delivered in connection with the Burns and 
Scott monuments in Central Park were masterpieces. A 
retired banker of ample wealth, he has, for years devoted 
his time almost exclusively to the service of the schools. 

The amount of work he has gratuitously performed in 
this direction would be almost incredible were it not so 
well known. As President of the Board or Chairman of 
Committees, he is indefatigable. The humblest caller is 
received with courtesy and heard with patience. It was 
mainly through his efforts that the old, absurd hobby of 
“sentential analysis,” which dominated thé system for 
years like an incubus, was superseded by composition, 
spelling and more practical studies. 

The Normal College is a magnificent monument to his 
rmemory. He supervised its erection almost daily. Under 
his fostering care it has become the largest and finest Nor- 
mal School in the world. 
calculable. 


OnE of the oldest and best known Trustees in the city 
is Mr. David H. Knapp. He has been a school officer in 
the 12th Ward for twenty-five years and during that time 
has appointed more teachers to geod positions than any 
other man that ever lived in this city. There are three 
large Primaries and twelve great Grammar Schools in_ his 
Ward and more building. 

He came to this city a poor boy from Connecticut, and 
is to-day a millionaire. e is an architect and builder. 
An expert draughtsman, he is also fond of natural science, 
having made profound and costly researches in Galvanic 
Electricity. fascinating conversationalist, he has the 
courage of his convictions and generally carries’ his point, 
whether it be with the Legislature or General Board. 

He has several times declined the honor of being Com- 
missioner. Miss Emma A, Knapp, Principal of Primary 
Department G. S. 25. is his niece. 


Miss SUSAN WRriGut, P. D. G. S. 50, has long been one 
of the most distinguished teachers in this city. Her school 
ranks with that of Miss Buckelew, Mrs. Perley, Mrs. 
Myers and others, as a model, and is visited by many emi- 
nent persons. Her management is peculiar and striking, 
her work _——— and thorough. She was born in this 
city, and like the Brothers Pettigrew and many other suc- 
cessful principals, is the product of the Public Schools. 
Former y Principal of the Saturday Normal School, she has 
of late devoted herself to Primary work. Realizing the 
importance of that work, and smarting under the humili- 
ation of inferior pay, she has n one of the foremost 
champions of the primary ers for equalization of 
salaries. Courageous, conscientious, sarcastic, trenchant, 
indomitable, no cause could have a better advocate. 


OLD TRINITY spends about $20,000 a year on popular 
education. She has some fine schools, The Rev. G. Henry 
Sterling is head Master of Tunity School and Prof, John 
H. Mahony of Trinity Chapel hool. The former is a 
graduate of St. Stephen’s College and the latter of the 
Dublin University. Mr. Mahony had charge of the Cathe- 
dral Schools of Cork at the time he was invited to take 
charge of the Trinity Chapel School. Heis an excellent 
French scholar, and has fifty pupils. in French. 

Miss Minnie A. Black is Prin a of St. Paul’s School, 
and Miss 't. M. Barcalow of St. Chrysostoms, both excel- 
lent schools. 


_. THE Hon. Lawrence D. Kiernan, the popular Clerk of 
the Board of Education was formerly a teacher. He went 
from G. S. 40 when Prof. David B. tt was Prin. to tre 
New York College, where he graduated with honor. 

At an early age he was elected to the New York Legisla- 
ture and became the leader of the Young Democracy. No 
man could perform the laborious and difficult duties of 
his office more satisfactorily. He owes his splendid success 
to his tact, energy and unfailing urbanity. 


THE 5,000 teachers of New York need a headquarters, 
a commodious club-house, in some central location like 
the Cooper Institute. 

It should contain a library and reading-rooms, conference 
rooms, a restaurant and a hall for public meetings. 

Other professions have their conveniences, why not 
teachers? It was originally intended that the Teacher’s 
Association should do this work. They could not make a 
better use of their money. 

Will not some of the millionaire representatives of old 
teachers’ families, like Ex-Commissioners Belden and 
Hazeltine give the Teachers’ Association $50,000 to start 
the good work? It would be a mere bagatelle for them. 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart and James Gordon Bennett both 
taught school in New York. Who knows but they would 
have been glad to contribute to so worthy an object. 

A Committee should be appointed at once to solicit sub- 
scriptions. There can be no doubt of its ultimate success. 


INNUMERABLE cumplaints reach us, from teachers, of 
overwork in the Grammar departments. The Board of 
Education probably meant to relieve the teachers but they 
made a grave mistake. They have taken the work from 
the scholars and put it on the teachers. Scholars will not 
study at home, — have lost_ their grip, they can’t learn, 
The Board have taken away the text-books and multiplied 
the studies. They demand that teachers shall be experts 
in everything. The lecture system has been tested and 
found wanting. It is a good thing in College, but will not 
answer with children. ove teachers are breaking down 
from over pressure to-day, than ever before. The fourth 
grade is generally conceded to be the hardest. The arith- 
metic is most difficult, the history overwhelming and the 
geography intolerable. It must have been constructed by 
some one who knew nothing of teaching. 

While that noble reformer, Mr. De Voe, is demanding a 
qpee for the Second Grade, will he please scrutinize closely 
ens All admit that this should have a year 


The pupils of Grammar School 76, examined for admis- 
sion to the Normal School, numbered 35 this year, and 
830 of these passed. Miss Broderick is the principal, and 
Miss Olivia J. Hall is the teacher whose class took so 
large a share of the honors. 


At a recent reception held in Primary School, No. 1, 105 
Tmdlow Street, Miss Elizabeth L. Fitzgerald, principal, 
Mr. Fernando Baltes a School Trustee of the 10th Ward, 


Its possibilities for good are in- 





ty of Edinburg, he is a fine |5 


‘PERSONAL. 


Mr..O. H. HoaG exgreduate of the Geneseo, N. Y. State 
Normal School and hare > oe in Staten Island, was mar. 
ow on July 1, to-Miss Ella Sprague, of Pleasant Plains, 


Dr. ALICE B. StooKTon, in The People’s Health Journal, 
says that unless a woman has tried loose clothing she can- 
not conceive how much she gains for health and strength 
by a dress that gives perfect freedom to breathe. “Sixteen 
thicknesses of cloth,” she says, “is no unusual number {o 
be found tightly fastened about a lady’s waist.””, Concern. 
this matter, she once heard a Chinese woman exclaim - 
“Christian woman squeeze God's life.” 


PREsT. WRITE has resigned trom Cornell on account of 
ill health. Among those s ted to fill his gine. are 
Francis A. Walker and President Angell, of Michigan 
University. Itis — that James Russell Lowell may 
be induced to accept the position : 

FATHER. BARRY recently made two good potpte at the 
closing exercises of St. Paul’s Parochial School, Oswego. 
One of the pupils had read an essay on “Catholic Educa. 
tion,” in which public school education was condemned on 
the ground that it tended to atheism. Father Barry 
romptly disagreed, saying :—‘‘That question is too deep 
or your comprehension. I had rather _ had written 
about dishwater. I have been in the public schools myself 
and don’t expect to be damned. I should prefer that ques. 
tions of religion be left out of the program. 

Von RANKE, the German historian is 90 years old. 


Mrs. HatTTon, the widow of General Robert Hatton, of 
confederate fame, has been elected Librarian of Tenn. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA lectured at the Academy of 
Music in Baltimore, Tuesday night, to a large and cultured 
audience. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, who has been for several years 
doing good work on the Boston Traveler, has just been 
made the literary editor of that paper. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX left an estate valued at $550,000. The 
family mansion at South Bend, ether with half the 
residue, falls to the widow and the rest to Schuyler 
Colfax, Jr. 

THE two replicas of the bust of the poet Longfellow, in 
Westminster Abbey, which have been pmnented to Harvard 
College and the Maine Historical iety, of Portland, 
arrived at Boston by the Samaria on Wednesday. 

Lieut. LucreEN Youne, who is in command of the 
United States steamer Shenandoah, now at Coquimbo, 
Chili, writes to friends in Lexington, Ky., that he has 
cleared more than a million dollars from investments in 
silver mines and a railroad in that country. 

BEN BUTLER has brought suit against Stephen B. Elkins, 
to compel the latter to make a deed conveying to the for- 
mer 100,000 acres, being a part of the Mora grant of New 
Mexico. Butler offered $75,000 for the land, which was 
accepted and afterwards declined. 

Mrs. Hunt, the widow of the late Minister to Russia, 
thinks that she should be paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment $4,375, or one-fourth of her husband’s yearly 
salary, anda proposition to that end has been reported 
favorably from the Senate Committee on foreign relations. 

Hon. CHARLEs E. Fitcu is to deliver a course of lectures 
on ‘‘Journalism,’’ before the Cornell students. 


Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH delivered an address on “‘Brit- 
ish Rule in India,” at Cornell University on Class Day, 
June 16th. 

GENERAL GRANT has dedicated his autobiography ‘to 
the officers and soldiers engaged in the War of the Rebel- 
lion and also those engaged in the War of Mexico.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE no longer takes the keen delight of his 
earlier years in felling trees, and, indeed, only wields the 
axe now at long intervals, just to maintain the tradition. 

A FINE marble memorial tablet with a medallion por- 
trait has been placed in the Marquand Chapel, Prince- 
ton, in honor of the late Professor Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Ex-SENATOR THURMAN is said to have learned French in 
his boyhood from a little French girl who was his playmate. 
Sbe was a poor half orphan, and was taken into the 
Thurman household with that very end in view. 

Mr. T. J. PARR, of Woodstock high school, teaches elo- 
cution and classics. Mr, e Strauchon, B. A.. one of 
the most experienced of our high school teachers, is classi- 
cal master. 

WHEN Victor Hugo was only five years old his father 
wrote of him: “Victor exhibits a er aptitude for study. 
He is as forward in manner as his eldest brother and is 
extremely thoughtful. He talka little and to the purpose. 
His observations have frequently struck me as remark- 
able.”’ 

TENNYSON has thanked a Harvard student for the senti- 
ment of re ex in a poetical tribute While 
recognizing that the young collegian has overpraised him, 
he remarks that.a dose of over-praise will not make him 

iddy, as he has been abused by the English press during 
the greatest part of his life. 

THE Prince of Wales, on behalf of the trustees of the 
British Museum, received in trust for the nation, the mar- 
ble.statue of Charles Darwin, by Mr. Boehm, R.A. The 
memorial stands on the landing of the main staircase of 
the Natural History Museum. It will be 2 mee by 
Professor Huxley, chairman of the Darwin Memorial 
Committee. f 

Poor Gordon could not help taking a quaintly humorous 
view of things, even in the dark days at Khartoum. When 
he found that. Mr, Gladstone’s Government was persistent: 
ly disregarding his appeals for aid, and became convinced 
that he was to become a martyr to duty, he naturally 
blamed Sir Evelyn Baring for his abandonment, and = 
so bluntly in his diary ; but be added, with a keen 7 4 
lection of his own last journey across the desert. “Ob. 
Evelyn! Evelyn! I would forgive you all your iniquites 
if I could see you bumping across the Korosko Desert upo! 
a camel!” “wr 

REPRESENTATIVE ‘“‘ DICK”? TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, we 
has been named as a Democratic candidate for the U. ° 
Senatorship, in his boyhood was a clerk in a Washingt? 
book-store,: and used there to discuss polities with an older 
clerk, Buckingham by name. One day the latter, beate? 
in an ent, said: “ It makes no difference what yo! 
say, Townshend ; you are nothing but a boy anyhor A 

The boy Townshend replied : “ I know I am only at 
now, but I am going to be a Congressman some day. /* 


















oer every one of the testimonial scholars, some 600 
n number, a handsome bouquet. ‘There are 1,200 scholars 
in the school, 


Cc : 
u. wait a few years, and I will be getting $5,000 a year ® 
hat House on the hill, while you are sa elerking at * 
i few dollars a week.” 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The members of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet went down to 
Windsor Castle June 24, and delivered up the seals of 
office. The new Ministry then went throes the ceremony 
of acoepeins office. The Marquis of bury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote were loudly cheered a crowds of 
people about the railway stations, but rd Randolph 
Churchill received wulneia’ greene and cheers. 

The Marquis has — his intention of avoiding the 
rock on which his ecessor was wregne Sy avoid a 
timorous policy. e is already negotiating with the Porte 


for the occupation of pt with Turkish troops, the cost 
to be paid by the Egypt ie opeg 4 Mr. Gladstone has 
assented to retain the leadership of his party. 


A volume of Extracts from General Gordon’s Journals 
at Khartoum has just been issued from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and the first edition of 10,000 
copies sold, It contains some severe criticisms on the pro- 
ceedings, or rather non-proceedings of Her Majesty’s v- 
ernment. 


The cholora is increasing its corneas in Spain, and yet a 
deputation from the Mercantile Club visited the King with 
a protest against the official declaration by the Government 
of its existence in Madrid. The commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject of cholera inoculation reported 
favorably that the Spanish Minister of the Interior stated 
that the practice would be continued, but only as an ex- 
periment. 


The new Government at Panama is meeting with oppo- 
sition from the natives and foreigners. One newspaper 
has had to be suppressed because of its criticisms. It is 
short of monev and will probably have to raise $300,000 by 
confiscation. Forced loans have failed to provide the nec- 
cessary funds, 


Mrs. Yseult Dudley, the woman who shot J. O’Donovan 
Rossa, has been acquitted by the jury on the grounds of 
insanity. 


The part! of State has received a report from W. P. 
Tisdel, United States Agent to the State of the Congo As- 
sociation; he says that American merchants who may feel 
disposed to trade there will need a large capital in order 
to compete with the long-established Dutch, English and 
German houses which control almost the entire trade of 
the west coast. An American house must first be assured 
that it have transportation for its manufactured goods 
outward, and for the products of the country homeward. 

The United States steamers Kearsarge and Lancaster 
recently arrived in the harbor of Banana and saluted the 
flag of the Congo State. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JULY. 





By N. O WILHELM. 


July 11, 1767.—J. Q. Adams born: Amerizan scholar, lawyer, 
stateeman, orator, diplomatist; Professor of Belles-lettres in 
Harvard; Minister to land: Secretary of State under Presi- 
dont Monroe; sixth President of United 8 ates; favored the neu- 
trility of the United States during the war between France and 
England; supported the Em Act; while Minister to Russia 
lid the foundation for the lasting friendship between that 
country and the United States. 

July 12, 100 B.C.-- Julius Caesar born: eneral; 
made a famous speech when but twenty- ro of 
the common " expressions uttered at the important 
epochs of his life bave become nearly synonomous with his name, 
viz.: * The die is cast,” exclaimed when about to cross the Rubi- 
con; “ Veni, vidi, vici,’”’ announcing his great victory over Pom- 
pey, and “ Et ta Brutus,” when he saw his most trusted friend 
among the conspirators, about to strike. Also Daguerre died, 1851; 
a French artist wh. se name is remembered by the picture formed 
ona metallic plate—the Daguerreotype; was granted $1.200 for 
producing an indelible picture and making the process pub'ic. 

July 13, 1755.—Edward Bradcock died; English general; de- 
feated and killed near Pittsnure; commanded an army in Amer- 
ica against the Frer ch and Indians. 

July 14, 1223.—Philhp Augustus, King of France, died; banished 
the Jews and confiscated their property; joined Richard I. in a 
crusade to the Holy Land, but abandoned it. 

July 15, 1883.—1'om Thumb o1ed; a noted dwarf. 

July 16, 1794.—O. H. Williams died; appointed lieutenant of a 
rifle company at the beginning of the Kevolution; was wounded 
and taken prisoner afterwards; won great distinction for cool- 
ness and bravery; was in the buttle of Camden, Guilford Court 
House, and Eutaw Springs. 

July 17, 1674—Dr. Isaac Watts born; English preacher and 
sacred poet; wrote “Divine Songs in Low f Language for 
dren,” and the “ Improvement of the Mind.” 

July 13, 1799.—John Paul Jones died; naval) hero; born in 
Scotlund: emigrated to Virginia; entered the colonia! nava! ser- 
vice; took command of the “ er,” afterwards of the “Bon 
Howme Richard;’ with accompanying fieet captured the “Ser- 
. after a desperate str.ggle: Congress voted him a gold 


wedal. 

July 19, 1742.—William Somerville died; an Englishman: poet; 
author of “The Chase:” he also wrote lyrics, tales and fabies and 
&poem called “Field Sports.” 

uly 20, 1304.—Petrarch born; celebrated Italian poet; his 
fame rests on his soonets in praise of a beautiful women; was a 
sreat collector of ancient manuscripts: the Roman Senate and 
Vaiversity of Paris both offered the crown of laurel on the 
Gay. 





reat Roman 
ree; was the 





LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. Silver was first coined by Phidias, king of Ar- 
g08, during the same epoch in which Carthage and 
Solomon’s Temple were built. 

2 The seal is quite. intelligent, much more so 
than other marine animals. It manifests almost hu- 
nan devotion to its young. Seals are often mis- 
taken for the fabulous mermaid. 

3. In India bats are called flying squirrels. 

4 The first loan shops in England were opened 
by Italian bankers, the greatest of whom were de- 
‘cendants of the Medici of Florence. This family 
tore on their shields three pills, as the sign of the 
Mofessional origin of their name, and this was 
‘opted by the pawnbrokers. 

. The sirloin of beef is said to have received its 


name from a little joke of Charles II. Ataban- 
quet he held his sword over a loin of beef. and, in 
the language used in creating a knight, said, ‘Rise 
up, Sir-loin.” 

6. According to numerous observations, soldiers 
are hit in battle according to the color of their 
dress in the following order: Red, the most fatal 
color, 12; rifle-green, 7; brown, 6; bluish gray, 5. 

7. German silver, so called because it was first 
made extensively in Germany, is simply white cop- 
per, and has been long known in China. 

8. Tobacco contains a deadly poison, called nico- 
tine, four drops of which will kill a dog. When 
the weed is smoked, a small quantity of the poison 
is liberated and passes into the system of the 
smoker. 

9. Thefruit of the Duom palm of Thebes, a specie 
of vegetable ivory, is called ‘‘gingerbread nut.” 

10. Mr. E. T. Bennett says that dogs in a state 
of nature never bark, they only whine or howl. 
They bark only after associating with man, and 
apparently from a desire to communicate with 
him 


the extreme outer Florida reef, in feeding, rush in 


sand and striking the water. 
can be heard a mile, and is called a ‘‘jack-beat.” 


BUFFALO (N. Y.) SCHOOLS. 





subjects discussed he makes tbe following points: 
three terms, with but two examinations. 


even one examination, that always prevails on such 
occasions, is noticeable with both pupil and teacher, 
and the good results produced thereby are equally 
conspicuous.” 

Here, certainly, Superintendent Crocker is right. 
Too great emphasis cannot be given to this fact. 
In the statement here made there is much truth. 


RECESS OR NO RECESS. 


the recess and the shortening of the school session.’ 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

He urges the establishment of industrial schools 
as a means of *‘ protection to our homes and schools 
by relieving the good and innocent children from 
the contaminating influences of many of the bad 
and belligerent ones with whom they are brought 
in daily contact on the streets. In this matter the 
old adage ‘Protection is better than cure,’ is espe- 
cially true.” 

THE TRUE EXAMINATION. 


We commend his words to those who cannot get 


Chil-! out of the ruts of percentages and grade-grind. 


“Tt is in a school-room, while a teacher is handling 
a class, that the superintendent or examining com- 
mittee should make the test of ability to properly 
teach, rather than to place dependence upon a se- 
ries of questions and answers reduced to a few 
silent pages of foolscap as a means of ascertaining 
the degree of requisite qualifications.” 

THE RELATION OF THE PARENT TO THE TEACHER. 

“The parent takes the child to the teacher and 
virtually says: ‘I give you a piece of clay; mould 
it for me without any of my assistance and in 
spite even of all the hindrance | may throw in your 
way, from time to time, into a model and useful cit- 
izen. Do this in spite of his defects and my defects, 
in spite of lack of home discipline and home oppor- 
tunities, of home opposition to school discipline, 
and whatever other neglects there may be on my 
part.’” He further says, ‘‘ There is nothing like a 
proper estimate put by parents upon the labor of 
those who form and develop the minds of their off- 
spring, and I have never been able to understand 
an almost general apathy that cannot be regarded 
otherwise than a lack of duty on their part.” 
IT COSTS SO MUCH! 





‘‘In many instances the excellent intentions of 


11. The large Jacks (allied to the mackerei) of 
thousands upon the beach of the keys, driving 


schools of small fish before them, leaping upon the 
The noise they make 


The annual report of Supt. James H. Crocker, of 
Buffalo, has been received. Among many other 


The division of the school year into two iustead of 


“The relief from the worry and excitement of 


‘*My experience of nearly a quarter of a century 
as a teacher has led me to favor the abolition of 


teachers have been hampered by their constituents 
and by persons clandestinely opposed to school 
imp ovements because of the necessary cost en- 
tailed. The stumbling-block of fear of making 
new taxes for school purposes has been more than 
once found in the path of progress, and it is to be 
feared the future will find it an obstacle as much 
as has the past unless some means be devised for 
averting the bugbear.” 
SYSTEM. 

**Success in any department of business or ac- 
tivity depends very largely upon organization and 
system. A graded course or general directions to 
teachers as to the character and scope of the work 
they have in hand is a part of the organization and 
should govern and guide the work in the main, 
yet it should never assume the nature of a yoke to a 
tread-mill.” 

This is good. The word NEVER ought to have 
been written in the largest capitals. 

HOW LARGE A PRIMARY BUILDING SHOULD BE. 

‘“*No primary building should be more than two 
stories, and only large enough to accommodate 
from 400 to 600 children. Small buildings can be 
much better lighted and ventilated, better and 
cheaper heated and sewered than large ones. In 
small two story buildings there is much less danger 
from fire or panic. There is less danger from con- 
tagion, and more comfort and safety to the little 
ones when in smaller groups and separated from 
the larger ones.” 

As a whole, the document is a valuable and com- 
prehensive work, as an exhibit of what wise and 
progressive innovations may be introduced by pro- 
gressive superintendents. 


THE SCHOOL BOOK SYNDICATE. 








SCHOOL BOOK publishers are guilty of great in 
justice to poorly paid teachers ;— in fact they have 
by organizing a syndicate, actually reduced the 
income of many teachers to an alarming extent. 
This seems to be a gross wrong which should at 
once be rectified. A correspondent of the Spring- 
field, Ill., Journal, writes as follows: 


‘Hitherto it has been the custom of the book 
agents, representing from six to ten publishing 
houses, to attend our meetings, and each was sup- 
plied with a large display of books which they 
presented to us, gratuitously, you understand, 
‘for examination with a view to introduction.’ Ten 
agents, with, say a dozen different text-books each, 
made a handsome little thing. Twelve naughts are 
naught, twelve ones are twelve—l20. This year 
the book agents are here without their books, and 
I am here with my carpet-sack, and nothiug in the 
world in it but a change of stockings and a sheet 
of paper ruled off with my new device for marking 
down (degrading, in other words) tardy, absent, or 
otherwise faulty pupils. 

**Let me show you just how this new method on 
book-age works. Last year, at the close of the 
session, a faithful teacher was on his way to the 
a carrying a heavy grip, when the ears came 
off the thing, and, as it tumbled to the street, the 
fastenings gave way, and a mass of books ‘for 
examination with a view of introduction’ were 
spilled on the sidewalk. He gathercd them up, 
got a nickel’s worth of rope and strapped the bag 
up into transportable shape. On arriving at home 
he ‘ introduced’ those books to a dealer and man- 
aged to replenish his library with several valuable 
volumes out of the proceeds. A transaction of this 
kind could be made one of the pleasant and profitable 
incidents of the session. But all this is changed 
and we have had no previous notice of a purpose 
to ——. The change in itself is severe enough; 
but of that alone I would not complain. We were 
entitled to notice. Iam not a fastidious person, 
by any means, and yet I have taste enough to 
know that no one can look dignitied carrying a 
limp sat‘hel along the street, on his way to his 
home in Egypt.” 


The great publishing firms will certainly consider 
so important a matter as the one here brought to 
their notice. 





Tae Norwalk, Conn. Board of Education requires 
teachers to report each month cases of corporal 
punishment. In one district there were seventeen 
instances in the month of March, in another five. 
A detailed report is presented for approval or re- 
» 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. ONGLS ES er Ha : HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS. | By . Joal 





JUNE BOOKS. 


Ihe publishers of the ScHoot JouRNAt intend to give their 
readers each month an idea of the popular § and important books 
publish aside from text-books. will be of value to 
the in ing number in all sections who want to keep posted 
on new publications. Prices will be given and other information 
to guide buyers. Reviews will be found in their a appropeiste 
place, but bret, descriptive notices will be added to the titles 
jh a will please send us information before the © 20th of each 
mon 





CassELL & Co., NEw YORK. 


AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. By Maurice Thompson. 1 vol.,12mo, 
clot 
The scene is laid in the mountains of Alabama; a thoroughly 
American tale, strong and pictu ‘esque. 


ie ragiaied CORNER. By G. Manville Fenn. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, 


There are touches of description which the author of “A 
Christmas Carol” need not have been ashamed to own amongst 
his happiest efforts. 


RED BYVINGION. By William Westall. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
new style, 


There is more e incident and adventure in this story than in 
many a volume five times its size. 


HarRpPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


UPON A CAST. A Bevel. By Charlotte Dunning, Pp. 330. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'S HOME LETTERS. (1830 and 1831). 
Illustrated. 25 cents. 


HOW TO PLAY WHIST, By Richard A. Proctor. 25 cents. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 25 cents. 


VICTOR HUGO AND HISTIME. By Alfred Barbou. Profusely 
Illustrated. 25 cents. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S Sons, NEw YORK. 


THAT LASS O’ LOWRIES. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Paper covers, 50 cents esch; cloth, $1.50. 
The repeated demand for Mrs, Burnett’s greatest story in a 
cheap form has led the publishers to make this popular edition. 
“Worthy a place beside ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and ‘Adam 
Bede.’ ’—Buston Watchman. 


HovuaGuatTon, Mirriin & Co., Boston. 


THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. A series of thirteen Novels 
by the best American authors. Each volume, 12mo,. bound 
in paper, 50 cents. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. The Very Popular Novel by A. 8. Hardy. 
MISSY. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 

THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. By T. B. Aldrich. 

ELSIE VENNER. By O. W. Holmes. 


BY SHORE AND SEDGE. By Bret Harte. Little Classicstyle. $1. 
Three new stories, with all the charm and fascination of 
Harte’s earlier stories. 


D. APPLETON & Co,, NEw YORK. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT. With Preface and Notes oe by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
img Series.”” With Portrait. 16mo, antique, gilt top. 

A delightful introduction to a writer of whom we all ought to 
know at least a little. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. A Nov By Lucas Malet, 
author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch. tome paper. ice, 
50 cente. Authorized edition. 
It is now goneeeiy known that the writer is Mrs. Harrison, 
daughter of Charlies Kingsley. 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. Part Three. 
y Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith, author of “ Lucile”). Pub- 
lished in Six Monthly Parts. 12mo, panes. S 25 om 
A romance in verse, destined to take high rank 





cover, 50 cents. 
pagans shrewd sayings, and stories full of laughter and 


THE TINTED VENUS. A Farcical Romance. By F. Anstey, 
author of “ Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s Robe,” etc, 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 


APPLETON’S G _NERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. With Maps and Illustrations. In three 


separate forms: 
g.50° volume complete, pocket-book form, 16mo, 500 pp., roan, 
fe nd ann Middle States and Canada. 1 vol., 16mo., 


Tebinoreen’ Vester States. 1 vol., 16mo, 234 pp., cloth, $1.25. 


APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF SUMMER RE- 
SORTS. Small 8vo. paper, 50 cents. 


APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE AND TIME-TABLE. Monthly, 
25 cents. ladispensable. 


Funk & WaGNALL, NEw YORK. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND OTHER STUDIES. By Rose E. Cieve- 
land, sister of President Cleveland, (Mistress of the White 
House). Losee 12mo, cloth, oe. a 50, 
This is Mies Clevelynd’s ma It consists ofa series of 
essays on bistorical, biographical and ethical subjects. “Miss 
peeves is mistress of lliant syle. a moreover thinks for 
herself.”—Evening Star, Washington, D. 


AROUND THE TEA TABLE. By T. Witt Talmadge, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Is not a volume of sermons, but a book of familiar talks on all 
kinds of topics, around un imaginary tea table. 


“LETTERS FROM HELL.” ort, 12m 
A Startling and Thrilling Book. Orthedee’ in its views. With 
introduction by George MacDonald. This k ran rapidly 
theonsd 12 editions in" a single year in Germany. “Its awful 
descriptions are intensely realistic and hold you by a powerful 
spell.”’—Christian Guardian. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NEw YORE. 
A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. By Anna Kyjpestee Green, 
auther of ‘The Leavenworth Case.” Paper, 50 ce: 
It keeps the reader's close attention from first to to last. 


D. Lornrop & Co., Boston. 


LILITH: THE LEGEND OF THE FIRST WOMAN. By Ada 
Langworthy Collier. 


Dopp, Mgeap & Co., New York. 


VOL. IV. OF TALES FROM MANY SOURCES. A series of vol- 
umes containing short stories selected chiefly from the Eng- 
lish nes and published at intervals of a fortnigut. 
16mo, cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 

Contents of Vol. LV.—** Ten Years’ Tenant.” By Walter 

Besant and James Rice. “Truth Trium| hant.” By rearet 

wo Plots.” By Find- 


Hunt. “ Bones.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
ley Muirhead. “She Loves and Lies.” By Wilkie Collins. “The 
“Patient Kitty.” 


Siege of Berlin.” From the French of Daudet. 
By James Payne. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Louis Pasteur. Translated from the French by 
Lady Claude Hamilton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.25. 

Pasteur’s name has been so frequently seen and heard 
lately that an account of his life and labors is now 
quite timely. An introduction by Prof. Tyndall dis- 
closes the fact that the original work was sent to him 
early last year, with the intention of its translation 
during the year, the work being confided at his sugges- 
tion to Lady Claude Hamilton. It is the record of a 
life of extraordinary scientific ardor and success. The 
peculiar vocation of the renowned savant is so wide- 





reaching in its results as to enlist an almost popular in. 
terest in his labors, and we read of his successive dis. 
coveries in germ life with something of the interest 
with which we would follow the fortunes of the latest 
novel, While much of this interest is due to the sub. 
ject, much is also owing to the pleasing, familiar style 
of the writer, who being Pasteur’s son-in-law, was near 
him, and imbibed a personal respect, together with ay 
admiration of the scholar. The result is a remarkably 
happy biography combined with the scientific record. 


SELECTED WORDS FOR SPELLING, DICTATION, Anp 
LanGuaGE LEssons. By C. E. Meleney and Wm. y. 
Giffin. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 1885. 

The words found in this book are taken from the yo. 
cabularies of the latest and best Readers, and are 
divided into two classes: First, those familiar to the 
child—that is, the speaking and writing vocabulary; 
second, such words as pupils meet in advanced reading. 
the use and meaning of which are unfamiliar. Part |, 
contains material for spelling lessons. Part II. intro. 
duces new words in sentences, that there may be no 
doubt of their meaning. Words are grouped to form 
the basis of compositions. Words are not duplicated, 
In the introduction is found a system for teaching cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

Section 1 contains about 600 words from First Read- 
ers. Section 2 contains 2,200 from Second Readers not 
contained in Section 1. Section 3 contains 2,768 more 
words, all from Third Readers. Part II, contains 2,160 
different words not used in Part I. No words are 
spelled wrongly to indicate the pronunciation ; hence 
the child has not two forms to remember. 

Words pronounced alike, but spelled differently, are 
not confusedly presented. Only one word is taught at 
one time; for example, we find the word altar on the 
110th page, and alter on the 117th page. In the appen- 
dix are given words which, though appearing simple, 
are frequently misspelled, and on pages 156-160 are 
words selected form the editorial pages of the Tribune, 
World, Times, Post, and Sun. The authors state that 
they were among the number of those who believed 
that spelling could be taught as well from Readers and 
other text-books, as from an ordinary Speller, but have 
abandoned the idea, The book has great merits which 
teachers will do well to thoroughly investigate, 


MAGAZINES. 

The Popular Science Monthly for July has among ar- 
ticles of popular interest one suggesting “‘A great Win- 
ter Sanitarium for the American Continent,” at Yel- 
stone National Park, by Prof. Edward d ; one 
on “Railroads, the Telegraph, and Civilization,” by 
Herr Herzog ; one on “Diet in Relation to Age and 
Activity,” by Sir H. Thompson; and “An Experience 








Pires. 


TABLET. 


5 and 10 Cents. Ruled and Plain. 





Four Beautiful Seven Color LITHOGRAPHS for Covers. 





° 


Positively the Most Original and Taking Designs in the Market. 


MANUFACTORED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY & 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FOR PADS AND TABLETS OF ALL KINDS. 
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Successful Books. 


The Franklin rithmetics. 











Fresh, 


PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY--WRITTEN. 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER ad GEORGE A. WALTON. 


clear, cal text-books, Oral exercises so combined with written work that the same 
analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are treated togethe 
cal, thus avoiding a multiplicity of rules. Drill t2blesand exercises thereon are given, by which the 
pupil's —S can be indefinitely extended without requiring the teacher to search other books for 


The Franklin Arithmetics were 


r whenever practi- 





ADOPTED IN BOSTON, MASS., MAY, 1887. 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK CITY, NOV., 1883. 
ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., NOV., 1883. 
ADOPTED IN LYNN, MASS., AUG., 1884. 
ADOPTED IN ST. ALBANS, VT., SEPT., 1884. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 








A compact, working text-book, presenting a course of study 
sequiremente for abnialon to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and 


that is sufficient to meet the 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra was 





ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
ADOPTED IN CLINTON, MASS., AUG., 1884. 
ADOPTED IN CANTON, MASS., AUG., 1884. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic. 


DEC., 1883. 








PAPER C0. 


A new, complete and practical text-book ; up with the times in every B pentionter ; a fresh 
systematic presentation of the subject. Confidently presented as the best 


Seaver & Walton’s Menial Arithmetic was 








ADOPTED IN LYNN, MASS., AUG., 1884. 
ADOPTED IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., NOV., 1884. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H, BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Ps 
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STATEN ISLAND 


Y DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
1199 Broadway,near 29th St.,.N.Y¥. 
279 Fulton St., Brookl - 
47 North Eighth 8t., 





AMES PYLE'S 





Bedford St., 
No AGENCIES. 


Dye. Cuan. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 





Curtains, 


PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and-SOAP, AMAZ- 
fl INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. N 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | ‘amily. rich or poor, should be without it. 


Pure Copper and Tin for Ch Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
Bchovls, Fire Alnpme Farms, etc. FULLY | well designed to misled. PEARLINE is the 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. ONLY E labor-saving com and al- 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnsi, 0. | ways bears the above symbol and name oi 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N- Y. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS. 





Send for Circular and Price List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥ 




















Publisher's Department. 


Teachers seeking positions, and schools, 
families and colleges wanting teachers, 
ought to remember that the Brockway 
Teacher’s Agency Rooms, 7 and 9 Times 
Building, Chicago, has been established 
since 1880, and is endorsed by leading edu- 
cators. Mrs. L. F. Brockway is the effi- 
cient manager. 


During the summer vacation the teach- 
ers will find a deal of time for reading 
much beside text-books, and they will 
want to pack away among their traveli 

appurtenancee a few of the delightf 

books published for suminer reading by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Among these, some of the most timely are 
“Birds in the Bush,” “Talks Afield,” 
* Down the Ravine,” and the Riverside 
Aldine Series, including some of the 


o | choicest work of American light literature 


at low prices. 


Authors and Educators, 


contemplating the publication of their works, or in 
need of any description of 


EDUCATIONAL PRINTING 


And desirous of having their work neatly and currect- 
ly executed at low prices, are earnestly requested to 
send for estimates and references to 





sands of peor 


4000'S SSARSAPARILLA 





Hood's Sarsaparilla is a carefully-prepared extract 
of the best remedies of the vegetable kingdom known 
to medical stience as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, and Tonics, such as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Juniper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with 
satisfsction to the giorious record Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has entered for itself upon the earts of thou- 


le in New England who have person- 


ally or indiiectly been relieved of terrible suffering 
which all other remedies failed to reach. C. 1. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price $1.00, six for 
$5.00, Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 








JEWETTS sees 


IMPURE WATER 
tt . ew Filte 
charcoal, BA oy 


Term of three weeks, July 20th to Aug 8th. yay 4 
tional Association.) instruction given in 10 Branches by Pro 
(ulkins, Rounds, Perry, Metcalf, Anderson, Carroll 

Adams, and others. 


7 > 
, Cooper , 


Recreation and learning pleasantly comb'ned. Tuition and board low. Sixteen page circular free. 
Address, CHAS. F. KING, Manager, BOSTON HIGHLAND, MASS. 


Sheldon, Page, Luddington. 


meeting of the National Educa- 
Payne, Ballist Holt, De Graf 


CARL H. HEINTZELMANN, 
» Wichol, | 50 School St., (opp. City Hali,) Boston, Mass 


The only establishment in New England capable of 
guaranteeing correctness in French and German con. 








SARATOGA SUMMER 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. For Clergymen, — a Teachers, 
Students, and all Ladies and Gentlemen who have occasion to read or speak in public. 


ELEVENTH SEASON.——TERM OF FOUR WEEKS.——JU 


Recreation Combined with Study. Tuitron and Board Low. Summer Excursion Tickets 
by Rail and Water at Reduced Rates. Fult Descriptive Circular FREE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 
President. 


SCHOOL, 


LY 20th TU AUGUST 15th. 


North River, foot of Canal 
6 P.M 





A TRAINING CLASS, 


For Teachers of Primary intermediate and 


Will be held at Giens Falls, N. Y., from wy Aug. 28, inclusive. 
Germantown, Pa., General Primary Work. 


uRS. N. BALDY 
MISS KA’ Boston, Mass. General Iniermediate Work. 
W. J. BAraea atuatee, N. Y. Physiology Hygiene and ical Training. 


SHERMA TAMS, Glens Falls, Elementary, Natural 
lcan heartily endorse Mrs. Baldwin and Miss Raycroft. They are both 


Tuition, $4.00; Board from $3 to $4 week. Fare from New York, and retur:, $5.55. 
fo farther info 


Fare from Albany and return, $3.55. For rmation or 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, Warren Co., N.Y. or W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, Queens Co. N.Y 


NEW YORK, at 8 P.M. 

Tickets for Passage and 
J. H. ALLAINE, 

Ungraded Schools. 


a 3 
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PEOPLE'S LINE. 


DREW and ST. JOHN. 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 14 
Street every day at 


Tickets sold and Baggage checked to ali points, | Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
North, East and West. Leave ‘ALBANY tor | Sasily and delightfully 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Noe. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eizht years 
merely scrap together so much miserable 


one year."’"—MILTOR. 
Covear 


Virgil, , A Otcero, Sallust, Ovid, 
New York Centrtl and Hudson River Railroad | /uvenal, Livy, Homer's Thad, Gospel of St. John, 
Stateroom berths. 62.25. 

General Ticket Agent. 


M. B. WATERS, 
Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.R., N. ¥. 


and X 2 Anabasis, each, 

Clark's ical and Progresswe Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other s ms. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Sta Frost's Americon 
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ience. 
excelient teachers. —F. W. ParkKER. 


circulars address, 








CONGRESS 


Saratoga Springs. 


Accommodates 1000 
tion.” Also of ‘*N. Y. State Teachers’ Association.” 
associations wi 
accupying room, $2.50 per day eac 


rsons. Headquarters of ‘‘ National Educational Associa- 


be: One Person cocupying room, $3. per day. Two gentlemen 
. Two ladies occupying room, $2.50 
perday each. These rates good from July 7th to July 20th inclusive. 


H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. - 





Tea Set, or 


HALL. 


1? LADIES! 


. able . 
Gold Band Moss Bose Dinner Set, or Gold Band : ERY CATES" 
mgd Geka Kun iCaN TEAS COMFORT CHAIR Secular Cr. 


Pinnock’s y ome Hk, Lorda’s 
Histories, M *s French Sertes, ete. 
pages of Interlinears free. Send for 


erms en4 new eatalngeve of al) our rublications 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon 
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Rates to members of both 
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GLOSS 


DRESSING ° 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It is more economical 

than other dressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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vith Opium,” by 8. T. Morton. The Editor’s Table and 
the other departments are full of material for thinkers. 


Cassell’s Family Mayazine for July gives an interest- 
ing instalment of Alice O’Hanlon’s “Diamond in the 
Rough,” and begins a new serial, ‘‘ My Namesake, Mar- 
jorie,” by the author of ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” There are 
brigat, short stories by J. C. Davidson and others; a 
tong with music, entitled ‘“‘Norah’s Throne.” There 
ure also lively articles on ‘‘ The Garden in June,” ‘*What 
to Wear,” and “ How to Make Home Beautiful,” and 
the gatherer has his customary accumulation of inter- 
esting facts. 

The Quiver opens with an interesting article, by Dr. 
John Stoughton, who continues his ‘Sunday Thoughts 
in Other Lands. Rev. Dr. Trestrail concludes his papers 
“Not Done in a Corner ;” and other contributions by 
frominent authors, go to make up a good number. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for July opens with a fresh in- 
stalment of “On This Side.” “A Temple Pilgrimage,” 
byHenry Frederic Reddall, describes very delightfully 
the buildings and purlieus of the Middle and Inner Tem- 

» “The Next Vacation,” by Alice Wellington Rol- 
offers a tempting bait to summer tourists, while 
Who like sea sports and adventure will find at- 

"action in ‘The White Whalers,” by C. F. Holder. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

According to The Jewish Chronicle, an English jour- 
ul, the Revised Bible was igsued on the very day—the 
¢ of the Feast of Pentecost—‘on which the first 


edition was published,’ as it was then that the reve- 
lation took place on Mount Sinai. 


The Art Amateur is indescribably beautiful, as ever, 
containing numerous fine drawings, reproductions from 
modern artists, and many exquisite designs for decora- 
tions. A special department is devoted to bric-a-brac. 


** Paul H. Hayne, ‘the Longfellow of the South,’ is 
55 years old,” savs the Albany Journal. ‘His hair is 
very gray, but in other respects the youthfulness of his 
appearance, for which he has always been noted, is still 
marked. He is nearly six feet tall and of slender figure; 
has dark eyes, habitually soft and gentle, but capable 
of flashing earnestly; a typical Southern complexion; a 
delicately formed nose and full lips, shaded by a slight 
mustache. He is kindly mannered and has a low and 
musical voice. He has always been in delicate health,” 


**The home of Helen Hunt Jackson,” says the Chris- 
tian Union, ‘‘is on Cheyenne Mountain, Colorado, six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Mrs. Jackson 
has also a house lower down—in the town of Colorado 
Springs.” 

The new Connecticut law against “flash” literature, 
which has just gone into effect, imposes a fine of $50 or 
less, and imprisonment for three months or less, or 
both, at the discretion of the court, upon every person 
who shall sell, lend, give or offer, any book, magazine, 
pamphiet or paper devoted wholly or principally to the 





publication of criminal news, or pictures and stories of 
deeds of bloodshed, lust, or crime. 


The first volume of Gen. Grant’s book is now com- 
pleted, and much of the second volume is in the hands 
of his publishers, Charles L. Webster & Co., of New 
York. In large type, the first volume makes about five 
hundred pages. For its frontispiece it has a steel por 
trait engraved from a daguerreotype taken at Bethel, in 
Ohio, in 1848, when General Grant was just arrived a‘ 
manhood. Besides a great number of maps, plans, and 
reproduction of manuscript documents, the volume 
contains an etching by W. E. Marshall of General 
Grant's birthplace in Point Pleasant, Ohio. 

Victor Hugo received $70,000 for ‘* Les Misérables,” 
$40,000 for ‘‘ L’homme Qui Rit,” $30,000 for ‘‘ Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer, and $8,000 force he a‘‘ Shakespeare” 
and the “‘ Chansons des Rues et Bois.” Itis said thet 
he had $600,000 deposited with Rothschilds, besides a 
greater sum in the Bank of Belgium, and his freehold 
properties in Paris and Guernsey. 

Cassell & Co, will publish shortly a book of hunting 
adventure by Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, entitled 
“‘ Nimrod in the North.” 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Very Satisfactory in Prostration. 
Dr. P. P. GiLMarTIN, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘I have 





found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholism.” 4 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


ACIDITY.—Dr. ScHEenck’s Mandrake 
Pills stop fermention and start sweet. di- 
gestion. 

AGUE.—Both Liver and Stomach are 
congested. Dr, Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 
reduce all congested conditions. 


BILIOUSNESS.—Liver not purifying 
the blood. Set it to work by using Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 
BLOOD-POISON.— Stomach and 
Liver at favlt. Clean them and start 
healthy action with Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills. 
CAVITIES.—Consumption has set in. 
Ripen the pus, throw it off, clean, heal and 
cure by using Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup. 

CHILLS.—No chills without congest- 
ion. All congestions yield to Dr.Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills. 

CONG ESTION.—Vessels of Liver or 
Stomach gorged. Unload them by use of 
Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 
CONSUMPTION.—No treatment in 
the world so sure as that of Dr. Schenck. 
Send for his new book. Sent free. 


COUGH.-—Nature’s effort to get relief. 
The best help is Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup. 

COSTIV ENESS.—Bad digestion tell- 
ing on the bowels. Correct all by using 
Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pill:. 
DEBILITY.— Loss of tone and 
strength. Stimulate the organs and 
purify the blood with Dr. Schenck’s Sea- 
weed Tonic. e 
DYSPEPSIA.— Stomach congested 
and inflamed. Cleanse ard treat with 
Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills and Sea- 
weed Tonic. 

ERUPTItONS.—Boils, carbuncles, &c. 
show impure blood. Cleanse and purify 
with Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 


EXPECTORATIONS.—Keep these 
active in colds and Comsumption by us- 
ing Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup. 


DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES ; 


PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC AND 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


are the oldest family standards ; purely 
vegetable and without opium or other 
narcotics ; safe and alwayssure. For sale 
by all druggists. Full printed directions 
for using with each package. Dr. 
Schenck’s new book on the Lungs, Liver 
and Stomach sent free. Address all com- 
munications to Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELY’S 

CATARRET che BALM 
, ; Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 

Inflammation 
Heals the Sores, 
PRestoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 


Positive Cure. 


. 60 cents at druggists 
{-FEVE | 
tered. Send forcircular. Sample bv mail 10 cents, 


ELY BROS., Drugaists, Owego, N. ¥ 


eT So 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





COCO Al& 





Dublisher’s Department. 


Ir you will take iced drinks in this 
weather, let st be iced tea, which is in- 
deed a refreshing beverage. No less so 
when hot, to be sure, and the place to buy 
is the Great American Tea Co., of 31 
Vesey street, New York. They offer also 
extraordinary inducements in the way of 
Decorated China Sets—something always 
useful as well as ornamental. 


TRAVELERS, abroad and in our own 
country, and many that do not travel, 
but would like to, will be pleased to learn 
that unmounted photographs of ancient 
and modern works of art, embracing the 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, together with reproductions 
of the best modern engravings, etchings, 
etc., and views from all parts of the 
world, are furnished by the Soule Photo- 
graph Co., 338 Washington St., Boston. 


Scuoo. boards looking for a aystem of 
irstruction in vocal music that can be 
successfully introduced into every school, 
ought not to neglect the Normal Music 
Course of Messrs. John W. Tufts and H. 
E. Holt. Though still in course of _publi- 
catiou, this Course has already been in- 
troduced and is in exclusive or partial 
use in many important cities and towns, 
normal schools, and seminaries of the 
country, including the N. E. Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and the State Normal 
Schools of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Kansas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Texas, and Maine. 


Among the successful books of the day 
are Scudder’s Aistory of the United 
States, Worcester's New Spellers, and 
Walton and Cogswell’s Book of Problems 
in Arithmetic. he first has been adopted 
in thirty cities and towns, fifty leading 
private schools, and in New York City ; 
and the Spellers in Philadelphia and Jer- 
sey City. The prominent features of 
Scudder’s History are: careful logical di- 
visicn into periods ; a suggestive method ; 
excellent literary style in the text ; accu- 
rate and artistic maps and illustrations, 
and alow price. The Spellers ebow care- 
ful selection, classification and arrange- 
nent, and pleasing vanety. The Book of 
Problems embraces evéry application of 
arithmetic from notation to discount. 
We specially refer the reader to the ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


Among the text-books widely approved 
by teachers and school officers, may be 
noticed the complete series of geng’aphies 
published by M-ssrs. E. H. Butler & Co. 
ef 17 south Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
The same firm’s new series of Readers has 
also achieved greet success ; and their 
new American Spellers have reached a 
circulation Of more than two million 4 
ies. Their Arithmetics and graded Pro 
lems have attracted a deal of attention 
among educators, and their other publice- 
tions are counted among the standard. 
Samples, specimen pages, circulars, etc., 
describing their books, will be sent on ap- 
plication. 

IMPORTANT. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage end $3 Carriage Hure, and 
stop st the Grand Union Hotel, « n; osite Grand 
Central Depot. 6v0 Ei trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars. at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with tke best. Horse curs, stages and 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at Grand Union Hotel 
then at any other first-class bote! in the city. 


‘*The hour has almost come! ” when 
teachers will be busy for a few weeks in 
a new fashion. or will be learning in- 
stead of teaching; listening rather than 
talking. And there will be no end of 
note-taking; indeed, the teacher neglect- 
ing to take notes of all the useful infor 
mation imparted at the various institutes, 
will fail to preserve the most valuable 
material. Now these notes must be taken 

vickly, neatly, comfortably, and, in or- 
der to do this, the most convenient ar- 
rangement imaginable is the Tip-Top 
Tablet, made by the Acme Stationery 
and Paper Co.. 150 Centre street, New 
York. These tablets are cheap and either 
ruled or plain, and remarkably attractive 
in appearance. 


Two good books of dialogues, recita- 
tionr, blackboard exercises, etc., are Mrs. 
Slade’s **Children’s Hour” and ‘ Exhibi- 
tion Days,” published by Messrs. Henry 
A. Young & Co., 55 Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton. Other excellent works by the same 
ublisher are ‘National Kindergarten 
mgs and Plays,” ‘Charades and Panto- 
"and *‘ Popular Amusements” and 

‘* Manual of Gymnastic Exercises.” 
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| ful success of Warner’s safe cure is that it 


July 4, 188s. 








PLAGUE~STRICKEN... PLYMOUTH ! 


Does .a Similar Danger Threaten 
Everyone of Us? 


How Public Attention is Directed to 
Personal Perils. 


Rochester(N. Y.) Correspondence tIndianapoll i 

** Judge” said a young lawyer to a very 
successful senior, *‘tell me the secret of 
your upiform raccess,at the bar.” 

‘* Ah, young man, that secret is a life 
study, but I will give it to you on cendition 
that you pay all my bills during this ses- 
sion of court.” 

** Agreed, sir,” said the junior. 

‘* Evidence, indisputable evidence.” 

At the end of the month the judge re- 
minded the young man of his promise. 

**T recall no such promise.” 

** Ah, but you made it.” 

** Your evidence, please?” 

And the judge, not having any wit- 
nesses, lost « case for once ! 

The man who can produce indisputable 
evidence wins public favor. I had an in- 
terview yesterday with the most success- 
ful of American advertisers, whose adver- 
tising is most successful because always 
backed by evidence. i te 

** What — of advertistng do you use?’ 
I asked H. H. Warner, Exq. 

** Display, reading matter and para- 
graphs of testimonials.” 

‘* Have you many testimo- ials?” 

In answer he showed me a cabinet chock 
full. ‘* We have enough to fill Boston, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia morning papers.” 

**Do you publish many of them?’ 

‘* Not a tithe. Wonderful as are those 
we do publish, we have thousands like 
them which we cannot use. *‘ Why not? 
Let me tell you. ‘Warner's safecure’ has 
probably been the most successful medi- 
cine for female disorders ever discovered. 
We have testimonials from ladies of the 
highest rank, but it would be indelicate to 
puolish them. Likewise many statesmen, 
lawyers, clergymen, doctors of worldwide 
fame have been cured, but we can only 
refer to such persons in the most guarded 
terms, as we do in our reading articles.” 

** Are these reading articles successful?” 

‘When read they make such an impres- 
sion that when the ‘ evil days’ of ill health 
draw nigh they are remembered, and 
Warner's safe cure is ured.” 

* No, sir, it is not necessary now, as at 
first, todo such constant and extensive 
advertising. A meritorious medicine sells 
itself after its merits are known. We 
present just evidence enough to disarm 
skeptics and to impressthe merits of the 
remedies upon new consumers. We feel 
it to be our duty to do this. Hence, best 
to accomplish our mission of healing the 
sick, we have to use the reading-article 
style. People won’t read plain tstimo- 
nials.” 

“Yes, sir, thousands admit that had the 
not learned of Warner's rafe cure throug 
this clever style they would still be ailing 
and still impoverishing themselves in fees 
to unsuccessful ‘ practitioners.” It would 
do your soul good to read the letters of 
thanksgiving we get from mothers grate- 
ful for the perfect success which attends 
Warner's safe cure when used for children, 
and the surprised gratification with which 
men and women of older years and im- 
paired vigor, testisy to the youthful feei- 
ings restored to them by the same means.” 

‘*‘Are these good effects permanent?’ 

** Of all cases of kidney, liver, urinary 
and female diseases we have cured, not 
two per cent. of them report a return of 
their disorders. Who else can show such 
a record?” 

‘*: What is the secret of Warner’s safe 
cure permanently reaching so many 
serious disorders?” 

‘*[ wili explain by an illustration. The| 
little town of Plymouth, Pa.. has been | 
plague stricken fur several «months be- | 
cause its water supply was carelessly poi- 
son d. The kidneys and liver are the 
sources of pbysical well being. If polluted 
by desease, ail the blood becomes poisoned 
and every organ is affected, and this greet 
danger threatens every cne, who neglects 
to treat himself promptly. { was nearly 
dead myself of extreme kidney disease, 
but what ismow Warnes’s safe cure, cured 
me, and I know it is the only remedy in 
the world that can cure such disorders, for 
I tried everything else in vain. Cured by 
it myself, I bought it and, from asense of 
duty, presented it to the world. Only by 
restoring the kidneys and liver can dis- 
ease leave the blood and the systen. 

A celebrated sanitarian physican once 
said tome, ‘The secret of the wonder- 











is sovereign overall kidney, iiver and urip. 
ary diseases, which primarily or second. 
arily make up the majority of huma, 
ailments. Like all great discoveries ir i, 
remarkably simple.” 

The house of H. H. Warner & Co. stan 
deservedly high in Rochester, and it is cer. 
tainly matter of congratulation that mer; 


has been recognize: 


all over the worl 


and that this success has been unqual fied. 


ly deserved. 


PEN Pont. 








R.A. MACY&CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th sT,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTKAL 


FANCY AND DRY G0OODs 


FSTABLISHMENT. 
WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN. 


TION THIS SEASO 


N THE 


MANUFACTORE OF 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


wADe RY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILOR, 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR 


MADE SUIT AT $18 


A_ THREE PI 


AT $29.99, AND TH 


49; AiSO.TN SAME LIne 
SUIT, SILK-LINED (Oat 
E BEST THAT CAN BF 


MADE BY ANY HOUSE AT FROM $49.99 79 


$56.49. 
ALL OF THE 
ouUT 


L ABOVE WILL BE PERFECTLY 
FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER 
EXTRA CHARGE. 


WITH. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 1 
A FEW OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND Most 
FASHtONABLE DESIGNS AND OF THE Must 
SUPERIOk WORKMANS®IP AS FOLLOWs: 


$19.99, 
T 


4.99, $28, 


$28.49, AND 
R PARTICULARLY 


$68.99, THE LAT. 
ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN 


TENNIS, CROQUET. 


ARCHERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BAT. 
TLEDORE, ENOCH AST.’ LAWN POvL 


ORDERS BY 
AND 


, 7 


MAIL WILL KBCEIVE PROMPT 
CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUES WILL 
BE READY IN SEPTEMBER 


R. H. MACY & C0. 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FIT- 
TING CORSET 
with e PERFECT 
SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER 
of the 

as 


FOY, HARMON 


corsetsas regards HEALTH 

and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.9. 


and is one 
popular 


& CHADWICK, New Haven, Cons. 





6 


DRESS REFORM. 


Unien Undergarments. 
E 14th Vest and Drawers in One. 
OISE. 


Price 25. 
Napkins, 


. Castom work 


Made in all weirbts 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool : Chemi- 





Stocking Su 
attended to. 


New EXLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Fae 


MRS, A. 


FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. 7 





WANTED. A GRADUATE of 
Technological Institute for boys’ schools 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


18’East 17th st., N.Y, 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Possesses the greatest possible power to heal and control affections of the throat and 


Jungs, with absolute safety for children 


or adults. The experience of years has 


proven it to be of inestimable value-as a household medicine, and for professional usc. 
Thousands of physicians and families testify to its great worth. Jas. E. Moling, Hil- 


liard, Ohio, writes : 


*T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for twelve 


years, and have found that, as a remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throats, it 


Is Unequaled. 


J. I. Miller, editor of the “ Lutheran 
JIome,” Luray, Va., writes: ‘I advertise 
nothing that I do not know tobe good. I 
was saved from the grave, I am sure, by 
the use of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, and 
have recommended-it to ethers with tlic 
happiest results.” L.J, Addison, M. D., 
Chieago, Ill., writes: “TI have nevef 
found, in thirty-five years of continuous 
study and practice in medicine, any prepa- 
ration of so great value as Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and Jungs; and I constantly recom- 
mend it to my patients. It mot only breaks 
up colds and cures severe coughs, but is 
effective in relieving the most serious 
bronchial ané-pulmonary affections.” 


John J. Uhiman, Brooklyn, N.S., writes: 
“ Twelve years ago, I was afflicted wiih a 
severe bronebial trouble, pronounced by a 
skilful physician to be very dangerous, 
andy able to tefinihate fi “Pnetiniortia. 
Afterising one bottlé.of Aycr’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I found great relicf, and an ocea- 
sional use of it since that time has, I think, 
extended my life ten years at least”. Mrs. 
V. M. Thebaud, Montreal, Canada, writes: 
“Last spring my daughter was attacked 
by membraneous croup, or diphtheria. 
The doctor prescribed Avyer's Cherry Pece- 
toral, which cured her of the diphtheria. 
Being still very weak and sick, she began 
taking’ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which ‘restored 





her to vigorous health.” 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


= 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., ‘(Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
%. For sale nf all Diveqies. 














TEACHERS’. AGENCIES, 


TEACHERS' AGENCILS. 





e Teachers’ _ 
[ 170 igo lu. Branches: 
New Yurk “nn. Lincoln, Neb. 


Nashville, on. Oregon. 
All applicants will be in alj the 
pp . _fesistored 


We tave 500 Vacanies ia 


State years of experience. 
salary wanted, and enclose 
nn ‘or circulars. TEA 


grades. will ree- 
ommend at Once any teacher applying to us. 


Aswan’ | THE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


sitions, and Superintendents and com- 


Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Mr. Brown? : 
Successful Teachers seekinig better po- | Made the money out of whisky, I sup- 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are | 
Me catration tec | invited to." ply to Everett O. Fisk, | 
*OO-OPERA- 

E ASSOCLATION, 170 State St ,Chicago, IU. 








et eects COLLEGES, SCHOOLS. AND 
Recommends good 


teachers with 
schools to tt 


sna BREABE roe KWAY. Manager. 


TRADING EDEGS TORS, 





THE UNION aan AGENCY. 


1. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
2, Aids eachets in obtaining 


Send stamp for application form and circular to 


A. LOVELL & CO., 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
a large | num- | lotreduced coltenes, pchoc 
ver of “ calls for teachers” at Boo. ‘salari perior 


N.B. We have now on our books 





THE U.S. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, tion ; schools to parents. Call 
i paninion” han pour aon for," MOREL J, YOUNG: FULTON. 
Sirs, antler qemene Bick "otis so Eee heron es set 
es EST TEACHERS, aT ESE04%.. 


1613 Chestnut St., Pailadelpb 
Teachers, 
Positions, 


The Central Educational | Bureau, eee bohools, and 
: ) Welicou tree to Parente 

School Property. | and on Material, ete 

Send for our new circular with terms and mutual 


0.F, DIMON, A.M., Managzr, O 8. FELL, SécrEeTaRy 


witn yas wrens weign oe AR Posi- 
pe Mae! for wprogpeeses 


n in 
to on of oad ssevools thes’ to parents. School 
J. RAS SOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTKRN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont Street. Bostor , Mass. 


hout charge 


Tutor, Grade | facility. 
principals. Intorma- | 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
schools, and familice su- 
and Governesses ehh pn pe 


— 
instruc- 








J. W SCHERMERHOERN & CO., 


| American School Institute, 7'Wast 14th St., N. Y 








NEW DEP ARTURE Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 





Good Teachers Registered Free. 


ore 100 vacancies ( 


OW. Form for stamp. 


SCHOOL be nt ae WANTING TEACHERS 
vill find our pian and better than 


léth St., N.Y. R. E. Avery, 


PrRoF. 
9th) and more com ; 
Wnty 5 salaries, to $2,500. Twists | Der.of the Pa. Bd. Ba 


Transacted in all the States 
ana Territories. 
te Bt fe: By becoming a mem 





avery t posit nton, in this institution. Yay 
ness — like ee characterize t' 


am prepared to give 


For application form and list of testimonials, addres 





T= bene: eve oe, 
State St., Cnicago, 
ORVILLE wiiee Oitse! Das 
or “hes :—New York Crrrv, 158 E. 86th St, Mr. 
— yi ——NASBVILLE, dene... irof, 
*hirley, Manager.——WesTox, 
cecra: Owe, hiauager } 








WE HAVE NOW FIVE Ht HUNDRED VACANCIES. 





Registration fee $2.00, 
















artes "in se —— 
wc. ‘ied conheenien 













grandest 
Stil abe pe wo ang voce wet n re 
Card for Application farm and Cire ula r| ~~~ 


* vacancy whieh we succeed in filling 








ERATIVE ee ATION, 


iA 
— ALLENTOWN, Fenn , Dr A. R 
J. C. 
t 


and can recommend apy teacher to a tion in 
made immediately receipt of tion. We are 
Sslavlishing new iliti same vapae 


cin ee will cover Regivtration in all Five of our 


dae application okt your application py hy 
Ursmchce ugh rotcrence, 


L. B. LANDIS, 


au. I secured in a short time | Hunt's Remedy. STEPHEN G. MASON, 


it k~ 
service — ~ = nttous poeseeane es =o most re 
hithert > cffered. American tchool Bureen, 2 Ww tral Cuivershe Pelle"Iowe. ¢ nas cen: 


631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown Pa. 





« Anau. - aid papa, as he drank his 
coffee and enjoyed his morning beefsteak, 
“always, childs, change the subject 
Ms anything unpleasant has been. suid. 


That evening on 
ness he found his carnation —_ bespoiled, 
and the tiny imprint Of Slippered feet a 
lently bearing witness to the small thief. 

“‘ Mabel.” he said to her, “did you pick 
my flowers?” 

“Papa,” said Mabel, 
monkey in town?” 

“Never mind that. Did you pick my 
flowers?” 

‘Papa. what did grandma send me?” 

** Mabel, what do you mean? Did you 
pick my flowers? Answer me _ or no.” 

* Yes, papa, [ did; but I thought I'd 
change the subject.” 


Two young ladies entered a cigar store 
and one of them said timidly: * Have 
you any choice cigars, arts Li, ant them 
for a mt.” **O yes, Miss,” replied 
the tobacconist, “‘ we have any y Chhotee you 
like from acent a piece up.” “I think 1 
will take some of the 1-cent ones, then, if 
they are choice. I had no idea that choice 
cigars were 80 cheap. Won't Charlie be 
delighted ?”* she said to her companion as 
they left the store. ‘“* Poor boy! He is 
so fond of achoice cigar, and they will 
taste all the better,” she added, with a lit- 
tle blush, “‘ Ps having come from me.”— 
N. Y. Tim 

Sachain tk hav ashuroprise in shtore 
for yez, Patrick. Patrick—Have yez, an’ 
phat is it? Bridget—It’s a patent sthove 
damper, me darlint. The agin tould me 
it wud save wan-half the expinse in coal. 
Think av that, Patrick, jist wan-half the 
expinse. Patrick--Faith, and did yez 
buy but wan av thim? Bridget—That’s 
all. Patrick--Shure an’ ye are not 
shmart, Bridget. Why didn’t yez buy 
two av them, an’ ye wud save the whole 
expinse t-—Drake's Magazine. 


“did you see a 


‘*T SEE you are bmidiog a new house, 
*Yes,. vou are right.’ 





| pore?” ‘**No.” * Why, 70 u are a jiquor 
| dealer, are you not?” h! yes; but the 
|money I'm putting into this house was 
made out of the water I put into the 
whisky. Every cent. was made out of 
water, sir.’ 





TEACHERS!!! Ease your throat after a 
hard day’s work by using the Ka-ren 
Troche. It will enable you to speak with 
It is asure cure for Asthma and 
Brovchitis. 15c. All druggists, or C. 8. 
Clarke, Jr., 22 Bond street, N. Y. 





‘WHEN was Rome built?” asked a 
high-school teacher of the first class in an- 
cient history. “Inthe night,” answered 
a bright little girl. “In the night! ex- 


claimed the astonished teacher. ‘How 
do you make that out?” * Why, I 
thought everybody knew that ‘Rome 


wasn’t built in a day!” ‘earn the child. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


——_——__—__e—__—_— 

The Blood Would Run—For five years 
I was a great sufferer from Catarrb. My 
nostrils were so sensitive I could not bear 
the least bit of dust : ‘ at times so bad the 
blood would run, and at night I could 
hardly breath. After tr ing many things 
without bencfit 1 used Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I am a living witness of its efficacy. PETER 
Bruce, Farmer, Ithica, N. Y. Easy to 
use, price, 50 cente. 


THE Burlington Hawkeye thinks the 
most striking thing about roller-skating 
is the floor. 


“ From 1869 to 1880, I had rheumatism: 
at one time could not ‘walk a step in four 
month:. Now entirely well; cured Wy 








Providence. 

Thousands of cases of kidney diseases 
have been cured by Hunt’s Remedy. 
Never fails. 





Doctor: ‘You say your wife is not 





ZACHERS Seeking Promotion o 


ton, Mass. 


a Change of Locati d H the truth, doctor, 1 didn’t think it was 
BOARDS — AC psy tee peat ta safe to meddle with that. I didn’t want 
the services of PRACTICAL IN-| know, for the very last time we had a lit- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM-| tile chat her tongue put me out.”—Boston 
“| TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Northam | Post. 


feeling well. What are the symptoms? 
Is her tongue coated?’ Bass: *Tell you 


to ask her to put her tongue out, you 


— —__ oe —__—_—__ 
THE USE. OF Madam Porter's Cough 








h. 





OK AGENTS WANTED tx 
or LIVING TRUTHS for 


Balsam for the past forty years, has given 
proof of its efficacy in pulmonary com- 
plaints. As time makes the facts wi ler 
and better known, the Balsam 1s fast be- 
coming acme necessity among all classes. 
Price 25, 50, and We cents per 


is both wise and polite.” P 
is return from bagi-| ¥ 

















= J * 
YT a a Rt 
CURES the use of this 
ALL DY, the — - 
ac a and Bowels 
DISEASES speedily regain their 
or strength, and the 
THE blood is purified. 
KIDNEYS It is pronounced by 
LIVER hundreds of the best 
BLADDER doctors to be the ON- 
LY CURE for all 
kinds of Kidney Dis- 
URINARY eanes. 
ORGANS It is purely vege- 
DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other medicines fail. 
DIABETES It is prepared ex- 
BRIGHT'S pressly for these dis- 
DISEASE cases, and has never 
PAINS been known to fail. 
IN One trial will con- 
THE vince you. For sale 
BACK by all drugrists. 
LOINS PRICE $1.25 
OR Send for 
SIDE Pam phiet 
WERVOUS of Testi- 
DISEASES montals. 
RETENTION HUNT'S 
OR REMEDY 
NON-RETENTION co., 
one . Providence, 


R. 1 





—Take all the Ague, 








by all 


Sold | ee, ge 


Take all in all. 


—Take all the Kidneys and Liver. 


Medicines. 


—Take all the Blood purifiers. 
—Take all the Dyspepsia and Indiges- 


cures. 
Fever, bilious 
specifics. 


—Take all the Brain and Nerve force 


revives, 


—Take all the Great health restorers. 
In short, take all the best qualities of 


all these and the—best, 


~~Qualities of all the best medicines in 
the world, and you will find that— Hop 
Bitters have the best cura'ive qualities 
and powers of all—concentrated in them. 
—And that they will cure when any or 
all of these, singly or—combined. 
—A thorough ‘trial will give 
proof of this. 


Fail!!! 
positive 


Hardened Liver. 


ears ago I broke down with kid- 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 


Since then I have been unable to be 
about at all. 
wood; my limbs were puffed up and filled 
with water, 

Alt the best 
nothing could cure me. 
Hp Bitters : 
the hardness has all gone from my liver, 
the swelling frem my limbs. An | 
worked a miracle in my case ; 
would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morey, 


My liver became hard like 


physicians agreed that 
I resolved to try 
I have used seven bottles ; 


it has 
otherwise I 


Buffalo, Oct, 1, 1881, 


Poverty and Suffering. 


== yas dragged down with debt, poverty, and 


ng for years, caused bya sick family and 


ferwe | bus for doct 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, | commenced 
using Hop Bitters, and in ope month we were 
all well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since, aud I want to say to all poor men, you can 
our families we) 
than one doctor's visit will cost. 
it.”"—A WORKINGMAN. 


a year with Hop Bitters 
l know 


geavine without a bunch of green 
pan Shun _ all she vile, 
Hop” or “Hope” in their 


ee 


‘ 


<P es 


a 


a 


ve tis 


area 


cre Ea a 
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READY! 
The most Noteworthy Book of the Year. 


The Sentence and Word Book. 








A GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, and COMPOSITION BY THE WORD and SENTENCE METHODS. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of *‘ Princi and Practice of Tea 
r - Readers,” “ 


ar Googre hical Reader,” ‘“ Natural History 
‘ow We Fe 





MOTTO : The letter killeth ; 


but the spirit giveth life. 





¢@” Get ic, and examine it. 


Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. ard 


mA. hs, copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, or school officer, on receipt of introductory 


D APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TOFTS and H. &£. HOLT. 


System of Instruction in Vocal 


Introduced into every 





Price comple'e mounted cn Patent Revolving 
Teach.re’ Man ual each. serics,210. tr eed 


Music that can be successfully 
School. 


“We find the Normal Music Course what 
jicates. 


wae Mass., Ma. 
ugh the Wot ORMAL Music CouRSE 
is Tun er in course of publication, it has 
already been introduced and is in om 
clusive or partial use in many tm 
pmo poe and towns, noi 

of the country includ- 
i += following : 
N. E. ae ag of Music, Boston. 


ford, Mass. 
R. I. State Nor. School, Prov:dence. 
Mase. Stave Nor. School, Bridgewater 
Lake, lll. 
Saemaaiic, Conn. 
Kan. State Normal School, Emporia. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Minn. State Nor. School, Mankato. 
Cham: » ill. 
Rocklap Lag 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
N. H. Blane Nor. School, Plymouth. 


Madison, Wis. 
Me. State Normal School, Castine. 


Revere, 

Mass. State Normal School, Salem. 
Cook Co. oy Behoo), Til 
Clarks 

pomphis, 


te Not. School, Hunteville. 
Aone oe in 
Orie Oa Te 


brebesate. 





First READER.—For Primary Schools. Beautifully illustrated, 
SECOND READER.—For Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


Tarkp ReaAvER.—For Girls’ Grammar. 
Fourts ReaDER.—For Grammar £ ane 
Firta READER (in press).—For High Sc! 


THIRD READER, SUPPLEMENT.—For Ladies’ Ram any Choral 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL.~— Explaining and i —— 
Normal Music egy 
Normal Music Cha 

ing bass. Special Deurehuetery and 


WILLIAM WARK & C0., 


30 FranklinStreet, Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 


9 Bond Street, 


the use of the Norma! Music Course. 


xercises in. Pitch and Time, nine keyg 
d Series Drill a yt two, and three part ‘sogiog, includ- 


‘urnished on application. 


5. A. MAXWELL & C0., 
New York | !344136 Wabash Avenue, 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. Chestnut 
WONROE’S Reading Charts. - “a 
@usiness-Standard Copy-Book. PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 


153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


S WER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


——o——_ 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Pour Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brot k ’s Normal Algebra. 
Brookse’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Pema gw tne abs hvmaboms 
Sontgomery’s Nor. Set eee Pemina 
Lgyte’s Bookkeoping and 











PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPARY, 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Bdu- 
ing lugs of the Country. is gytam bass 


Prang’s i $ fatur! History Series for Schools. 


tended to be used as aids for Object Teaching 


ier 8 Natural History Series for Children 


tended to be used tor Supplementary Read- 


Pan’ Tae and Occupations, 


Illustrated for Object Teaching 


Prang’s Color Chart. 

For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 


2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO,, 
7 ParRk Srreet, Bosron, 


W4n4sH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


AS THE TWIGISBENT, ! THE TREE INCLINETH 


1 MRS, HUNT’S CHILD’S HEALTH PRIMER. For the younges 
scholars. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. (In press.) 
— HUNT’S go For Young People. Intermediate clasq 
mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 
HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For H —- and Acade. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. ae sed, 50 cents. 


Il. 


&tee'e’s Hygienic L. Loomis, M. 
"in pount ot imterowt to tbe schoo! boy OF girl Tp artes (ot hoot te 
y oiner Wusinees sctuiremente a°e Crippled ‘Pra 
in a lively and interesting ay.” 
full > p! 


e know 
writing a uw 
2 Guaite Sakis mast 
and 





the oni recom 
tendent of rege es 4 Instruction.— W. C. T. U. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


BETTS’S FOLDING GLOBE, 


(Terrestrial Only.) Weighs less than 10 ounces. 








THE GLOBE CONSISTS OF A FRAME ‘WORK of steel wire covered with c on which is pri 
MAD Gine Slots cover iagt s Sure ate Suse ar ican: I — 
cover isof a ly for iis ‘edeuide 
the coloring is yeomnens <i t the a. with varnish permanence 
The Globe is about 15 inches digmotet 
For the convenience of 
A neat, strong box is pro 


a being 4 feot ta ctroumfere: 
ied, nding it Uy # cord, the top ead of the axis is furnishea with a ring. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of $5.00. | Sent by Express on receipt of $4.50. 


BOSTON : Bosros ScHoot SuPpiy Co., 15 Bromfield St. NEW YORK: A. Lovet ¢ 0. 
16 Astor Place. PHIL, : Penn, SCHOOL SuPPLY Co., 518 Arch Street. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN THE STUDY oF ENGLISH 


SPELLING, LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE. 


Reed’s Word Lessons—A Complete Speller. 
‘Reed and Kello oges Graded 1 (easone in English. 
Reed an elle eg s Higher Lessons in English. 
Kenge > ext- 








ook on Rhetoric. 
ellogge’s Text-Book on English Literature. 


In the preparation of this series the authors have had one object clearly in view 
—To so develop the study of the English language as to ene a complete, progres 
sive course, from the Spelling-Book to the study of fish Literature. The trouble 
some contradictions which arise in using books arran by different authors on thes 
subjects, and which require much time for ex lanination 1 in the school-room, will be 
avoided by the use of the above ‘‘ Complete Course.” 

Teachers are earnestly invited to examine these books, 








MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schools and Sunday Schools, Temper- 
ance, Musical and other Meetings and In- 
stitutes. For all, Ditson & Co. publish 
very superior New Music Books. 


Fe und) 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mus. M. B. C. Stang. Containing fing = 


Tableaux, Chara 
Sean Bach caren coed 
mary Basdoroerecan and 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. c 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mus. M. B. C. SLapD*. 


Tab 
ada 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 
Written and collected 


cewis 


Schools "aay "Behool ‘Song "Book 


Seng Wershi ets.] by mepezeen & Sherwin. 
sores pea Plane Sal 


| Por or High Schools. 7 Ing WO ot) by LO. Eimer 


and the best of Part Songs 


Por or Common mn Schools. The well Kpows and favor, 


Songs, Song Bells (50 cts by L. 0. 


Schools, 32s, Bouts Fay wih pltares, 


with n my i ter 
and sweet Shad 


Little Singers io oa.) by 
‘ust ready. J indevsarten 


For or Kindergartens. <i Cc ; Cloth, 


For or Plano Players. 4, hi 
Py te, ae on 
Mailed post free for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 





UES, 
lvol. 16mo., boards. Prict, 
oF ony ae TIC EXERCISE. 
ASON rvisor of ton 
imo. Price, 40 cts. 
ny gf the above sent by mail, postage paid. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Bosto 
‘s Plays. for Catalogst 
ee ee country. 


OvELTy. avo MACHINE 
rig I.) For making Raps 
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CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N.Y 
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